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Jumping at conclusions is a danger- 
ous habit. There are times when 
we cannot comfortably reach a conclusion by any 
other method,—as when one’s finger comes in con- 
tact with a red-hot stove. But, as a rule, one who 
habitually jumps at conclusions not only reaches 
many wrong conclusions to his own injury, and 
often to the injury of others, but he loses the 
ability’to reach conclusions in any other-way. The 
right path—the well-beaten path of careful thought— 
may be rather long and wearisome for restless folk, 
but it has fewer dangers. 


Reaching 
Conclusions 


oO 


Faith and sight are not enemies, 
Path with Sight ‘ : , 

though there is a sense in which 
The presence of 


faith does not make sight a whit less valuable, nor 


does the exercise of sight cause one’s faith to deterio- 
rate. There are people who imagine that it is dis- 
honoring to God to keep a lookout for temptations 
after they have put themselves in his hands to be 
delivered from all evil. There afe others who hesi- 
tate to investigate a biblical difficulty for fear they 
will thereby injure their capacity for believing what 
they cannot understand. Yet who that has made 
such an investigation for himself has not learned that 
the exercise of faith opens the way for sight, while 
the exercise of sight often strengthens faith. 


a 


Love to the unlovely is a charac- 
teristic of true, God-like love. 
Loving the lovely is not unknown among heathen, 
and even the godless may practice that. ‘‘ But God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’’ ‘‘ Herein is 
love, not that we love God, but that he loved us.’’ 
‘* Every one that loveth’’ with this God-like love 
‘*is begotten of God, and knoweth God.’’ In the 
measure that we love the unlovely as God loves them, 
and because God loves them, we show our God- 
likeness, and we give evidence that we are begotten 
of God. It is in our bearing and in our feelings 
toward those who are yet sinners, and most unlovely 


Loving 
the Unlovely 


sinners, that we manifest, to those who observe, our 
Christlikeness, and that we so far represent God be- 
fore believers, and show to those who are without 


what mariner of spirit we are of. 


ZW 
Spiritual Very often a general lack of interest 
Housekeeping in religious meetings means a lack 


of painstaking preparation on the part of those who 
conduct or take part in them. Impromptu work 
has killed many a meeting, where the ‘‘ level best’’ 
of those concerned would have made it a refreshing 
feast. The difference between an indifferent appe- 
tite and a keen relish for food depends sometimes 
upon the housekeeper. If she is guilty of slovenly 
neglect of the details of kitchen and dining-room, 
the morning appetite may go a glimmering in the 
presence of untidy surroundings, and badly prepared 
and served food. On the other hand a cheerful 
atmosphere, dainty appointments, and delicate taste 
in cooking, will tone up the weakest appetite. We 
are serving the Lord’s tables. Conscientious, loving 
thoroughness in service may be the measure of the 
appetite for the bounties of his house. 


a. 


Giving Self the 
First Place 


Thinking first of self, planning only 
for self, acting exclusively for self, 
is a wrong attitude of being. All thought and all 
action ought to have reference not to self alone, but 
to God, and to those whom God loves. There are 
only two centers in the universe—God and Self. 
Toward one of these centers all thought and action 
tend outward ; toward the other, all tends inward. 
There are different degrees of this tendency, but it 
is all of the same 4nd. If a passenger on a street- 
car takes a seat in the middle of a space large enough 
for two, and does nut move up to either side so as 
to leave room for a new comer, it is a thoughtless, 


or a deliberate, act of selfishness. So, if.a warm- 
hearted person stops in the church aisle, at the close 
of service, to greet a dear friend or a respected 
mother in Israel, and thereby blocks the way of 
passers, it is an act of selfishness which no one 
ought to be guilty of. Thoughtful considerateness 
for others would prompt the stepping aside into a 
pew, or the waiting until a wider space was reached, 
instead of being a stumbling-block to many in the 
house of God. It is the same wrong spirit of selfish- 
ness in a much larger measure that prompts one to 
take dishonestly or dishonorably the time, the prop- 
erty, or the life, of another for personal gain,—the 
same in kind, although different in degree. We 
have need to watch ourselves, lest in our ordinary 
acts of caring for ourselves, or for another, we are 
moved by selfishness, which is the chief cause of the 
greatest sins known among men or in God’s sight. 
In the little things of our every-day life we are in 
this danger, as well as in the things of greatest mo- 
ment and of supremest choice for eternity. 


CHa 
Enriching the Memory 


MEMORY is the storehouse of the soul. By 

means of it we treasure up the benefits of all 
our study and experience. It is memory which 
gives continuity to life, and makes the past a living 
How 
There is probably never 


factor in all our thoughts and labors. great a 
source of happiness it is ! 
a day when we do not recur to some past joy or ex- 
And it 
is impossible to realize how barren life would be were 
it not for this power that we have of reproducing the 
past. 


perience, and live it over again in memory. 


How the years of early life especially live on 
in memory, and freshen the dry wastes to which, 
sooner or later, we are so sure to come in the course 
Something of the merry-hearted- 
ness of childhood comes back as one recalls the free- 
dom and the joy of childhood’s happy years. It is 
half of the secret of keeping young in feeling that we 
can constantly live over the life of youth in memory, 
and retain something of its spirit amidst the cares 
amd responsibilities of later years. 

It is generally recognized by travelers that one of 
the principal benefits of travel is the enrichment of 
memory. By means of it the mind is stored, not 
only with images of specific objects which were 


of life’s journey ! 


seen, but with a rich variety of remembered feelings 
and experiences which forever after give zest to re- 
flection and supply material for thought. 
son who 


The per- 
vorld to any purpose has 
enlarged and deepened the springs of life by enrich- 
ing his memory. 


has seen the 


Religion recognizes the power of memory to en- 


rich our life. Our Saviour provided his disciples 
with a perpetual memorial of himself in the Holy 
Supper. ‘* This do in remembrance of me,’’ he 
said. Whatever else the sacrament of his body and 
blood may mean, it is a perpetual incentive to the 
memory to recall him and his work, and to set them 
ever afresh before the mind. Jesus wanted to be 
He knew well how great a power in 


all time to come the thought of his words and works 


remembered. 










34 (2) 
would be in the hearts of his followers. The same 
truth is recognized in the providential preservation 
to us of the fourfold picture of Christ which the Gos- 
pels furnish. ‘They may be called a photograph of 
the historical Christ, which continually sets him 
clearly before the mind, By the aid of this picture 
we form a very clear conception of the human person 
of Jesus and of his mode of life among men, Thus 
is God’s most perfect revelation made concrete and 
definite, and we are enabled to read in terms of 
_ human life and action the supreme message of God 
~ to our souls. 

The memory of past experiences and of friends is 
often a great power in religion. The Apostle said 
that he thanked God every time he remembered 
some of his Christian friends and colaborers. The 
man is to be pitied who has no friends the very 
thought of whom moves him to gratitude to God. 
It is a great thing to be able to feel, as one recalls 
this or that friend, ‘‘I thank God for him; my life 
ie is better and happier for the memory of him.”’ 

Here, then, we are to find one of the greatest ele- 
ments of our growth, one of the secrets of all prog- 
ress in knowledge and experience. In memory we 
are continually storing up. But what we are storing 
up depends upon what our life is day by day. We 
cannot preserve in memory what we have never 
known, done, or experienced. Memory can never 
be rich when life is poor and meager. Memory has 
as great power to produce unhappiness as it has to 
produce happiness. Life may turn memory into 
bitterness and remorse. ‘‘Son, remember,’’ was 
the word which came to the heartless rich man when 
his career of selfish indulgence was recalled to him. 
The memory of a sinful life must darken the memory 
forever. Only a good life can enrich the memory 
with pictures which it will always be a pleasure to 
recall. 

Memory gives a kind of immortality to our deeds 
and experiences. It can only be enriched by 
such deeds and experiences as it will always be a 
pleasure and a profit to summon back to life. We 
can enrich memory by forming helpful friendships, 
by words and acts which are worthy to live on in 
recollection, and the reproducing of which will bring 
no bitterness or regret, and by familiarizing ourselves 
with truths and thoughts upon which it will always 
be an inspiration to dwell. He who does this will 
never be likely to find life dreary and burdensome. 
He will have a perpetual treasure in his own 
thoughts, a never-failing source of joy and comfort 
in the riches with which memory is stored. 


NOTES ONangs 


OPEN LETT 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its puy- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
a lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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a ‘« Illustrative Applications,"’ 
a Destroying and 

Purifying Pire 


as given 
in these pages week by week, are spe- 
cifically intended of to enter the 

domain of critical notes or of popular exposition. In 

consequence, they are sure to cause many a reader to 

regret that the writer fails to say on which side of a de- 
ha * nominational, or of an abstract theological, line the 
illustrations may more properly be applied. This 
regret the writer is glad of. He would not avoid it if he 
could. It only shows, so far, that he has refrained from 
expressing his personal opinion while stating obvious 
facts in the way of illustration. The following word of 
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encouragement comes from a Nebraska pastor as to the 
Illustrative Applications of the first lesson of the new 
year : 


I wish towcall attention to a comment in the Illustrative Ap- 
plications, which might be quite misleading,—at least it proved 
so at our ‘‘ Bible-study class’’ last evening. The passage in 
question was, ‘‘ He will gather the wheat into the garner, but the 
chaff he will burn up,"’ etc. (Matt. 3:12). One member con- 
tended that it referred to the purging of evil from individual char- 
acters, and the preserving of the good part of the character. 
After some discussion, he put his opposers to silence by reading 
your comment in “‘ Illustrative Applications’’ in The Sunday 
School Times for December 18, 1897. He and all present failed 
to notice in your introductory note that the comment was neither 


~a critical meaning of the text nor a popular exposition, and thus 


took your statement as intended to give the meaning of the text, 

which, of course, you cannot hold to be the meaning ; for the whole, 
context shows plainly a general separation of the righteous and 

unrighteous at the Messiah's coming ; hence “‘ repent therefore,"’ 

and be ready for his coming. Since fifteen intelligent Bible 

students, teachers in the Sunday-school, were nonplused by your 

statement, would it not be well to clear up this question in an 

early issue of The Sunday School Times? for I venture to say 

that many others will be led astray by it. 


It seems that some of those Bible students are of the 
opinion that the fire spoken of as accompanying the Mes- 
siah’s advent was to destroy persons who were evil or 
worthless, and that others think that it was to burn up, 
or to purge out, what was evil or worthless in character. 
The writer of the Illustrative Applications is asked to 
express his opinion. He finds it difficult to conceive 
of a character as apart from a person, or of a person 
as apart from a character. He did not intend to ex- 
press an opinion one way or the other on a question 
where more thaa fifteen intelligent Bible students were 
at disagreement. That was left for critical and homileti- 
cal writers to do. Yet the writer does believe as a fact 
what he asserted, that ‘‘ what there is of good in our char- 
acters is.more precious to our Saviour than is wheat to 
the farmer, or than is gold to the digger, and he will 
purge it by fire in order to gather it into his storehouse. 
He will see that no fire destroys anything that is worth 
preserving.’’ Can any one be nonplused or misled by 
believing this of Jesus? 

Oa 


A great many questions about the 
Bible, and as to the meaning of par- 
ticular statements in the Bible, can- 
not be answered by any human being, however hard he 
studies. As a rule, the man who has studied the Bible 
longest and most closely is best aware of this fact. Yet 
every seeker after light on the path of practical duty 
finds enough that is clear in the Bible to show him what 
he ought to do, and what he ought to help others to 
know and to do. Not many of us have time, in this 
busy world, to hunt up answers to questions which can’t 
be answered, or which it wouldn't benefit us to have 
answered. But now and then an intelligent man seems 
to be most exercised over questions of that very sort. 
An earnest Virginia clergyman comes with a number 
of questions that the Editor is quite unable to answer, 
and with a number of others that the Editor cannot 
find time or space to consider at length while so many 
questions of more practical value demand immediate 
attention. He says : e 


Puzzling 
Bible Questions 


On or about October 29, I sent several questions to The Sunday 
School Times. They have not been answered in said paper. 
Will you please see that they are answered soon?” I enclose you 
a stamped envelope, and ask you to please give me all the light 
on the following questions. In doing this you will oblige a sub- 
scriber to The Sunday School Times. Please answer as soon as 
you can. 1. Give the name of all the Pharaohs, and the dates 
when they reigned, from the time Joseph was sold into Egypt to 
the exodus. 2. Is the Pharaoh of the oppression the one whose 
army was drowned in the Red Sea? 3. Is Rameses II the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression? 4. Is Rameses II the one who was called 
Rameses the Great? 5. Give a list of the kings, so far as known, 
designating which were called Pharaoh (of Egypt). 6. Where 
was the land of Syriad? 7. Is Menephtah called Rameses II? 
8 How many miles is it from Rameses of Goshen to the place 
where the Israelites entered Palestine, following their route ?- 9. 
Hiuvé the Ethiopians been destroyed, and when? (Isa. 18.) 10. 
Has Isaiah 19 been fulfilled? 11. Give the names of the five 
cities of the eighteenth verse of Isaiah 19. 12. In what city was 
the altar of the nineteenth verse of Isaiah 19? 13. Explain ‘‘ He 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison’’ (1 Pet. 3 : 19). 
14. Explain ‘‘ The spirits of just men made perfect.’"" 15. Where 
are the spirits of just men made perfect? Give title and price of 
a book that gives all the prophecies of the Bible and their fulfil- 
ment. Give title and price of a book that treats of the dates as 
found on the monuments and in ancient cities, and that fully ex- 
plains many things of the Bible ; that gives accounts of discoveries 
that have been made and that are being made in ancient cities and 
lands. In answering my questions you will very much oblige one 
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who is a student of the Bible, and who often needs such explana- 
tions. Please answer them soon as you can. I'll be very thank- 
ful to you for answers to given questions herein given. 


Space is here given to all these questions mainly for 
the purpose of showing the sort of questions which the 
Editor does not attempt to answer, week by week, 
although they do come to tempt him to turn from more 
profitable occupations. _Some of these questions cannot 
be answered by any living man. Others would be an- 
swered in different ways by scholars of equal eminence. 
Still others do not seem to the Editor to be worth 
taking the time for answering. Indeed, at least one of 
the questions is a puzzle to the Editor, even in its form. 
He never before heard the name asked about. More- 
over, he knows no such books as are asked after. All 
this might be discouraging to the ordinary Bible reader, 
if it were not clear that there is enough in the Bible 
which we are sure of to keep us on the jump through our 
lifetime, and probably far into eternity. 
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From the Shrine 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


H, BEST of all good things ! oh, highest joy 
Of dreamful days, of deep, envisioned nights, 
Heart of all shadows, blaze of sun-delights, 
Sweetness that cannot satiate, cannot cloy ! > 


Art of the poet, I have knelt before 7 
The shrine I sought to in the tuneless days ; 
My silent soul has paused in wordless praise, 

Waiting one iridescent gleam the more ; 


That gleam—a violet word ; a golden thought ; 
An azure heaven revealed ; the woods’ green name ; 
The crimson tide of passion, hope, or fame,— 

The pure perfection of my peace has wrought. 





The sullenness of heavy times that go ; ; 
Slow footed, thick of brain and dull of heart, : ry 
These hold. no pain for me, no smallest smart, 

If through the dark thine altar-tapers glow. 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
CA 
An Outlook in China 


By Robert E. Speer 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 





NETWORK of yellow streams, narrowing and 
broadening, winding in every direction over the 

wide plain ; low fields bounded by them, some flooded, 
some half covered with the water, but green with the tender 
freshness of the young rice-plants, some barely raised 
above the water's reach, and verdant with the low-cropped : 
mulberry bushes which feed the silkworms of one of rad 
the finest silk districts in China ; boats of all sorts passing 
to and fro, large two-story passage boats like two sets of | 
pigeon-holes, one above the other, and each hole full of | 
Chinese passengers, packed in like chickens in a crate, . 
and all dressed in monotonous blue ; small house-boats f 
with roofs of bamboo or palmetto leaf, with the family i 
babies leaning over the side, the family pig wiggling his 
curly tail on the prow, and the family poultry in a cage 
at the stern ; farmers’ boats bound to and from the rice- 
fields with young plants ready for transplanting, or with 
loads of dead grass for fuel; and now a light skiff 
drawn by a buffalo, wading or swimming in the stream, on 
with only his homely face above water, a small boy driv- 
ing him with a rope; guard-boats full of the sort of ge, 
soldiers who were of use some centuries ago, but whose 
pikes are children’s weapons now, with an old cannon 
mounted in a conspicuous place to giye the impression 
that its custodians think it could go off ; men and women 
in the wet fields, preparing the ground for the rice with great 
hoes, or plowing or harrowing with buffaloes, or setting the 
rice-plants, knee deep often in the loam, children scraping 
the river bottoms for shell-fish, or gathering greens ; the 
whole country so flat that the sails of the boats in the 
myriad streams seem to spring from the ground, while 
great mountains yet loom up misty and blue in the 
distance, —these were a few of the many and fascinating  — 
sights which we glided past as we sat on the roof ofa. ~ 
hotau boat,—a clumsy sort of house-boat,—and were 
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towed by one of the pigeon-holed passage boats, which 
in turn was towed by a littlé Chinese steam-tug, south- 
ward. from Canton into the region known as The Four 
Districts. 

The Four Districts constitute one of the most populous 
and prosperous sections of the Kwang Tung Province, 
China, which in its turn is one of the most prosperous 
Villages are as close together 
as_are the separate farmhouses even of a thickly settled 
Pennsylvania county, and large cities lie abundantly in 
the midst of the villages. Here and there the pawn- 
houses stand ott conspicuously, testifying to the China- 
man’s anticipation of the latest civilization and to the 
density of the population. For the pawn-house is in the 
nature of a storage warehouse, in which winter clothes 


“are stored for the summer, and summer clothes for 


the winter, individual houses being open and without 
means of protecting or preserving things of value. And 
each pawn-house represents at least ten thousand people. 
They are the highest and best built buildings in the land- 
scape, with solid walls, windows too small for entrance, 
iron prongs protruding from the roof, and heaps of stones 
ready there to be cast on the heads of assailants. 

The yillages in The Four Districts are well constructed, 
of a fine quality of bricks of a drab color, and of tile 
roofing. A Chinese village here is the embodiment of 
the Chinese character. Its superstition is seen in the 
selection of the village site, which must be such as to 
secure for the village immunity from the influences of 
evil spirits,*whose coming must be impeded by a proper 
surrounding-configuration of the country, which also 
must be such as to secure and retain the good influences 
Yhat gromancy finds in the right relation of hills, sup- 
porting the village behind and in slopes of the land, and 
winding streams in front. Its stolidity and solidity are 
expressed in the dull and sturdy styles of architecture, 
while its clannishness and exclusiveness are adequately 
represented in the inhospitable and uninviting aspect of 
the village exterior. If two rivers join near the village, 
a pagoda will probably be found at their junction to pre- 
vent the outflow of the good influences which are asso- 
ciated with streams. Usually the pagoda takes the form 
of a scholar’s pencil and may contain an image of the 
god of letters, so that literary blessings may be brought 
to the place, and some of the village scholars win 
scholar’'s degrees. Where such degrees have been won, 
poles are erected in honor of the winner before the village 
ancestral temple, and his glory falls upon his house and 
his clan. ° 

Almost all of the Chinese who emigrate to other 
countries go from The Four Districts. The Cantonese 
are proverbially the shrewdest and the most enterprising 
business men of China. It is on their capital that the 
government will have to rely in the proposed attempt to 
build a railroad from Peking to Hankow and from 
Hankow to Canton, which is to use only Chinese capital. 
Fhe northern Chinese are afraid of the canny competi- 
tion of the Cantonese, just as American labor was with 
good reason afraid.of the conflict with Cantonese coolie 
labor in the United States. The Chinese who go to other 
countries come back and invest their money here. 
Many of the new, well-built villages represent their earn- 
ings, and as we walked from one to another we often 
met their cheerful greetings. ‘‘ Hello, missionaries ! 
where you go?’’ asked one old man, who was leading 
a little girl along a narrow path—but all the roads down 
here are paths, and the paths are narrow. To our answer 
and return inquiry he said, in his curious English, 
*«1 go walk with my little girl. I been two, three times 
to Californy. I go again soon. No, I not take little 
girl. Too rough, seasick ; and then bad people. How 
you feel? Good-by."’ 

Some of these men come back with an evil report of 
Christianity. Can we blame them? What did they 
see? Others come back with the new life in their hearts, 
and build chapels, support preachers, establish schools, 
and preach Christ. One of these told me of his open- 
ing~a school in his village. There was great opposition, 
and the men came to him, and said, as he expressed it 
quaintly, ‘‘ You open school, we hit it with stones. Yes, 
we put the rock on it."’ But they did not, for it was on 
the Rock that he had put the school. 

In this great field the English Wesleyans, the Southern 
Baptists and the American Board, have a few chapels, 
but most of the work has been established and is carried 
on by the American Presbyterians. The missionary in 
ciarge of the field seemed to have a limited vocabulary 
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of gloomy words. I could not discover that he knew 
at- all the meaning of the word ‘‘retreat'® or ‘dis- 
couragement."’ When driven out of a place he has 
gone back, bided his time, and in due season got the 
work established. And he persisted with a wholesome, 
invigorating cheeriness in never seeing the discouraging 
things, or in seeing them only to see over them the 
promised help of One of whom it was said, ‘‘ He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged."’ 

Together we climbed up the two highest mountains in 
the field, and looked over the land. It was the season 
for worshiping the graves. The familiar Chinese idea 
is that there are three souls, or that the one soul be- 
comes triple at death, and that when a man dies, one 
soul goes into the other world, ont goes into the ances- 
tral tablet, and one into the grave. There must accord- 
ingly be a triple worship,—of the -spirits of the other 
world who have control over the soul that has gone to 
them, and of the soul in the tablet, and of the soul in 
the grave. The popular notions of gromancy make the 
selection of sites for burial a matter of vital importance. 
A wrong site may doom the posterity to barrenness of 
literary and military honors, and to misery and poverty. 
The proper sites are in the hills. On these two moun- 
tains, accordingly, the hundreds of graves showed the 
marks of filial worship. 

As we climbed one of the hills, the sons of the dead 
were engaged in their act of devotion. The little am- 
phitheater cut in the ‘hillside, in the middle of which 
was the grave, had been cleaned and put in order. A 
fresh sod had been cut and laid reversed upon the grave, 
which was decorated also with some little tinseled figures 
of red paper. Before the grave, which looked off 
across the wide plain, the men stood, and spread the food 
of their offering, —a bowl of boiled pork, a bowl of rice, 
and some vermicelli. In front of these they put five 
little cups and five sets of chop-sticks. The odor of 
the viands was supposed to rise to the spirit in the grave, 
and refresh it. The real viands were then eaten with 
great relish by the worshipers. This makes the wor- 
ship of the tombs a sort of picnic. Beside the grave 
the worshipers were burning a bundle of paper, sup- 
posed to represent money. How would a spirit know 
the difference? The fire turned this to spirit money, and 
so gave the deceased a supply for the coming year. 

It was a relief to turn away from this and to breathe 
the clear, unsuperstitious air which blew over the moun- 
tain tops. But what a vision it was from them! From 
A sai shan, or West Mountain, we looked down on range 
after range of hills, covered with graves, made conspicu- 
ous by their paper adornments, and out over reach after 
reach of level plain, dotted with villages and cities. San 
Ning with fifty thousand people lay just below us. 
There was a beautiful chapel there, built largely by 
money given by Chinese Christians in California, and 
there were half a dczen or more chapels of our own and 
other missions in other places within sight. But they 
were as nothing. — I tried to count the villages. To the 
south theré were four hundred and seventy-five, and to the 
the north three hundred and fourteen ; and the mists 
hung about the distant hills, hiding other towns from 
sight. Hundreds of thousands of souls, possibly millions, 
were in sight from that hill ; and there was at work for 
them a smaller evangelistic agency than can be found in 
scores of towns of less than two thousand population 
that could be named in Pennsylvania. 





On the very summit of A sai shan was a grave, and 
on the grave lay a dead man. I stood beside him and 
looked down. He had not been there many days. His 
pipe and flint box lay by his hand, and his face was 
turned up to the sky. Perhaps he had gone there to 
worship, and, as he worshiped the spirits of his fathers, 
his own spirit had gone to join theirs. Very still 
and quiet he lay. He was beyond speech, beyond the 
sense of earthly need. What he knew, I knew not. 
And | lifted my eyes, and looked out over the seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine villages of the plain. Very still 
and quiet they lay. They were beyond speech, beyond 
the sense of spiritual need. What they knew not, I 
knew. The dead man lay on the lonely grave on the 
hill. And the shadow of the death of a Christless life 
hung over the villages of the plain. The man on the 
hili was beyond help. The men on the plain wait for 
it. How long will they wait? ‘‘ How long, O Lord! 
How long?’’ cries the Church. ‘‘ How long, O Church |! 
How long ?’’ answers the Lord. 

New York City. 
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A Frimary Expert: Julia E. Peck 
Py A. L. Kidder 


HE traits of character engendered by New England 
birth and parentage are so strongly marked that 
to say of a woman ‘‘she is a New-Englander’’ 
predicate certain things of her. 
Therefore, when I state that 
Miss Peck was born in the old 
town of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, her parents 
grew to maturity and spent 
twenty years of their married 
life, my readers know that hers 
was a heritage of culture, of 
conservative but not narrow 
thought, a well-defined sense of 
right, wrong, and duty, and an 
intense love of the beautiful. 
The ‘first twenty years of Miss Peck’s life were spent 
in her native town. In the refined atmosphere of a 
charming home were formed those standargls of taste and 
discrimination that have done much toward making her 
a successful teacher and writer, although at that time she 
had no thought of teaching. 

The removal of hér family to Vineland, New Jersey, 
brought about new church relations, and established her 
as theteacher of a Sunday-school class of young girls. 
Her success with this and other classes made apparent 
her fitness as a teacher, and first turned her thoughts 
toward that profession. 


is to 
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Julia E. Peck. 


Professor Macgeorge, township secretary of Sunday- 
schools there, says : '‘Some years ago, my. attention was 
called to a young lady who entered the Sunday-school 
with which I was connected. As a Sunday-school 
teacher she was a very marked success. Her deep spir- 
ituality, knowledge of the Word, intensity of purpose, 
adjustability, patience, ability to impart, were the rea- 
sons for her success, For months I had the pleasure of 
having her as a student in a union teachers’ -meeting, 
and in this work her qualities as a student and teacher 
displayed. After such an ac- 
quaintance, when she discussed the possibility of giving 
her attention to the profession of teaching, I predicted 
for her a successful career. In this prediction I was cor- 
rect, as her subsequent work proves."’ 


were again markedly 


Thus it was that she became a teacher, at first in New 
Jersey, later in New York City, and finally in Massa- 
chusetts. During the twelve years of her connection 
with various private institutions she taught pupils of al! 
grades, from primary to college preparatory work. 

It needs but “slight experience in teaching advanced 
branches to send one harking back to find in the pupil's 
primary work reasons for the quality of his maturer 
efforts. So it is only natural that Miss Peck should 
begin to investigate child-training in primary schools 
and kindergartens. The latter line of work attracted her 
so strongly that we find her, after several years of prepara- 
tion and kindergarten teaching, upon the staff of teachers 
in a prominent Massachusetts kindergarten. 

The large primary department of the Edwards Church 
(Northampton), of which she is a member, afforded her 
opportunity of testing the value of kindergarten methods 
and appliances in the Sunday-school. Soon she began 
to write for both secular and religious journals on themes 
suggested by her efforts, failures, and achievements. 
Now we have—not the inexperienced young teacher feel- 
ing her way, but the experienced leader who, going back 
of methods to principles, writes simply, directly, and 
fearlessly, voicing her convictions. 

A severe illness forced Miss Peck to seek a change 
of climate. Going to Bridgeton, New Jersey, she took 
charge of the kindergarten department of Ivy Hall 
But as her strength still proved inadequate to the strain 
of teaching, at the end of the school year she returned 
to her home in Northampton, where she is now waiting 
for full strength to return to her chosen profession ; 
meanwhile she continues her work on various educa- 
tional journals. 

Her interest in children is scientific rather than one of 
mere sentimentality. A child to her is a rational being, 
not a plaything ‘‘ too sweet for anything.'’ She respects 
his individuality, while she develops his mind, watches him 
critically but sympathetically, and never fails to win his 
confidence and respect. Her enthusiasm is continuous, 
though undemonstrative, and her industry untiring. 
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would be in the hearts of his followers. The same 
truth is recognized in the providential preservation 
to us of the fourfold picture of Christ which the Gos- 
pels furnish. ‘They may be called a photograph of 
the historical Christ, which continually sets him 
clearly before the mind, By the aid of this picture 
we form a very clear conception of the human person 
of Jesus and of his mode of life among men. Thus 
is God’s most perfect revelation made concrete and 
definite, and we are enabled to read in terms of 
human life and action the supreme message of God 
to our souls. 

The memory of past experiences and of friends is 
often a great power in religion. The Apostle said 
that he thanked God every time he remembered 
some of his Christian friends and colaborers. The 
man is to be pitied who has no friends the very 
thought of whom moves him to gratitude to God. 
It is a great thing to be able to feel, as one recalls 
this or that friend, ‘‘I thank God for him; my life 
is better and happier for the memory of him.’’ 

Here, then, we are to find one of the greatest ele- 
ments of our growth, one of the secrets of all prog- 
ress in knowledge and experience. In memory we 
are continually storing up. But what we are storing 
up depends upon what our life is day by day. We 
cannot preserve in memory what we have never 
known, done, or experienced. Memory can never 
be rich when life is poor and meager. Memory has 
as great power to produce unhappiness as it has to 
produce happiness. Life may turn memory into 
bitterness and remorse. ‘‘Son, remember,’’ was 
the word which came to the heartless rich man when 
his career of selfish indulgence was recalled to him. 
The memory of a sinful life must darken the memory 
forever. Only a good life can enrich the memory 
with pictures which it will always be a pleasure to 
recall. 

Memory gives a kind of immortality to our deeds 
and experiences. It can only be enriched by 
such deeds and experiences as it will always be a 
pleasure and a profit to summon back to life. We 
can enrich memory by forming helpful friendships, 
by words and acts which are worthy to live on in 
recollection, and the reproducing of which will bring 
no bitterness or regret, and by familiarizing ourselves 
with truths and thoughts upon which it will always 
be an inspiration to dwell. He who does this will 
never be likely to find life dreary and burdensome. 
He will have a perpetual treasure in his 
thoughts, a never-failing source of joy and comfort 
in the riches with which memory is stored. 
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OPEN LETTE 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its puy- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one car be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 


card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread, 
Oo 
‘« Illustrative Applications,’’ as given 


Destroying and 


in these pages week by w Z - 
Sateen tue these pages week by week, are spe 


cifically intended of to enter the 
domain of critical notes or of popular exposition. In 
consequence, they are sure to cause many a reader to 
regret that the writer fails to say on which side of a de- 
nominational, or of an abstract theological, line the 
illustrations may more properly be applied. This 
regret the writer is glad of. He would not avoid it if he 
could. It only shows, so far, that he has refrained from 
expressing his personal opinion while stating obvious 


facts in the way of illustration. The following word of 
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encouragement comes from a Nebraska pastor as to the 
Illustrative Applications of the first lesson of the new 
year : 


I wish toxcall attention to a comment in the Illustrative Ap- 
plications, which might be quite misleading,—at least it proved 
so at our ‘ Bible-study class”’ last evening. The passage in 
question was, ‘' He will gather the wheat into the garner, but the 
chaff he will burn up,”’ etc. (Matt. 3:12). One member con- 
tended that it referred to the purging of evil from individual char- 
acters, and the preserving of the good part of the character. 
After some discussion, he put his opposers to silence by reading 
your comment in “ Iilustrative Applications’’ in The Sunday 
School Times for December 18, 1897. He and all present failed 
to notice in your introductory note that the comment was neither 
“a critical meaning of the text nor a popular exposition, and thus 
took your statement as intended to give the meaning of the text, 
which, of course, you cannot hold to be the meaning ; for the whole 
context shows plainly a general separation of the righteous and 
unrighteous at the Messiah's coming ; hence ‘‘ repent therefore,"’ 
and be ready for his coming. Since fifteen intelligent Bible 
students, teachers in the Sunday-school, were nonplused by your 
statement, would it not be well to clear up this question in an 
early issue of The Sunday School Times? for I venture to say 
that many others will be led astray by it. 


It seems that some of those Bible students are of the 
opinion that the fire spoken of as accompanying the Mes- 
siah’s advent was to destroy persons who were evil or 
worthless, and that others think that it was to burn up, 
or to purge out, what was evil or worthless in character. 
The writer of the Illustrative Applications is asked to 
express his opinion. He finds it difficult to conceive 
of a character as apart from a person, or of a person 
as apart from a character. He did not intend to ex- 
press an opinion one way or the other on a question 
where more than fifteen intelligent Bible students were 
at disagreement. That was left for critical and homileti- 
cal writers to do. Yet the writer does believe as a fact 
what he asserted, that ‘‘ what there is of good in our char- 
acters is.more precious to our Saviour than is wheat to 
the farmer, or than is gold to the digger, and he will 
purge it by fire in order to gather it into his storehouse. 
He will see that no fire destroys anything that is worth 
preserving.'’ Can any one be nonplused or misled by 
believing this of Jesus ? 

Oo 
A great many questions about the 
Bible, and as to the meaning of par- 
ticular statements in the Bible, can- 
not be answered by any human being, however hard he 
studies. As a rule, the man who has studied the Bible 
longest and most closely is best aware of this fact. Yet 
every seeker after light on the path of practical duty 
finds enough that is clear in the Bible to show him what 
he ought to do, and what he ought to help others to 
know and to do. Not many of us have time, in this 
busy world, to hunt up answers to questions which can't 
be answered, or which it wouldn't benefit us to have 
answered. But now and then an intelligent man seems 
to be most exercised over questions of that very sort. 


Puzzling 
Bible Questions 


An earnest Virginia clergyman comes with a number 
of questions that the Editor is quite unable to answer, 
and with a number of others that the Editor cannot 
find time or space to consider at length while so many 
questions of more practical value demand immediate 
attention. He says: ‘ 


On or about October 29, I sent several questions to The Sunday 
School Times. They have not been answered in said paper. 
Will you please see that they are answered soon? I enclose you 
a stamped envelope, and ask you to please give me all the light 
on the following questions. In doing this you will oblige a sub- 
scriber to The Sunday School Times. 
youcan. 1. 


Please answer as soon as 
Give the name of all the Pharaohs, and the dates 
when they reigned, from the time Joseph was sold into Egypt to 
the exodus. 2. Is the Pharaoh of the oppression the one whose 
army was drowned in the Red Sea? 3. Is Rameses II the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression? 4. Is Rameses II the one who was called 
Rameses the Great? 5. Give a list of the kings, so far as known, 
designating which were called Pharaoh (of Egypt). 6. Where 
was the land of Syriad? 7. Is Menephtah called Rameses II? 
8. How many miles is it from Rameses of Goshen to the place 
ewhere the Israelites entered Palestine, following their route? 9. 
Have the Ethiopians been destroyed, and when? (Isa. 18.) 10. 
Has Isaiah 19 been fulfilled? 11. Give the names of the five 
cities of the eighteenth verse of Isaiah 19. 12. In what city was 
the altar of the nineteenth verse of Isaiah 19? 13. Explain ‘‘ He 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison’’ (1 Pet. 3 : 19). 
14. Explain ‘‘ The spirits of just men made perfect.'" 15. Where 
are the spirits of just men made perfect? Give title and price of 
a book that gives all the prophecies of the Bible and their fulfil- 
ment. Give title and price of a book that treats of the dates as 
found on the monuments and in ancient cities, and that fully ex- 
plains many things of the Bible ; that gives accounts of discoveries 
that have been made and that are being made in ancient cities and 
lands. In answering my questions you will very much oblige one 
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who is a student of the Bible, and who often needs such explana- 
tions. Please answer them soon as you can. I'll be very thank- 
ful to you for answers to given questions herein given. 

Space is here given to all these questions mainly for 
the purpose of showing the sort of questions which the 
Editor does not attempt to answer, week by week, 
although they do come to tempt him to turn from more 
profitable occupations. _ Some of these questions cannot 
be answered by any living man. Others would be an- 
swered in different ways by scholars of equal eminence. 
Still others do not seem to the Editor to be worth 
taking the time for answering. Indeed, at least one of 
the questions is a puzzle to the Editor, even in its form. 
He never before heard the name asked about. More- 
over, he knows no such books as are asked after. All 
this might be discouraging to the ordinary Bible reader, 
if it were not clear that there is enough in the Bible 
which we are sure of to keep us on the jump through our 
lifetime, and probably far into eternity. 


GAR OTORS 


From the Shrine 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 





H, BEST of all good things ! oh, highest joy 
Of dreamful days, of deep, envisioned nights, 
Heart of all shadows, blaze of sun-delights, 
Sweetness that cannot satiate, cannot cloy ! 


Art of the poet, I have knelt before 
The shrine I sought to in the tuneless days ; 
My silent soul has paused in wordless praise, 
Waiting one iridescent gleam the more ; 


That gleam—a violet word ; a golden thought ; 
An azure heaven revealed ; the woods’ green name ; 
The crimson tide of passion, hope, or fame,— 
The pure perfection of my peace has wrought. 
The sullenness of heavy times that go 
Slow footed, thick of brain and dull of heart, 
These hold no pain for me, no smallest smart, 
If through the dark thine altar-tapers glow. 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
C43 
An Outlook in China 


By Robert E. Speer 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


A NETWORK of yellow streams, narrowing and 
broadening, winding in every direction over the 
wide plain ; low fields bounded by them, some flooded, 
some half covered with the water, but green with the tender 
freshness of the young rice-plants, some barely raised 
above the water's reach, and verdant with the low-cropped 
mulberry bushes which feed the silkworms of one of 
the finest silk districts in China ; boats of all sorts passing 
to and fro, large two-story passage boats like two sets of 
pigeon-holes, one above the other, and each hole full of 
Chinese passengers, packed in like chickens in a crate, 
and all dressed in monotonous blue ; small house-boats 
with roofs of bamboo or palmetto leaf, with the family 
babies leaning over the side, the family pig wiggling his 
curly tail on the prow, and the family poultry in a cage 
at the stern ; farmers’ boats bound to and from the rice- 
fields with young plants ready for transplanting, or with 
loads of dead grass for fuel; and now a light skiff 
drawn by a buffalo. wading or swimming in the stream, 
with only his homely face above water, a small boy driv- 
ing him with a rope; guard-boats full of the sort of 
soldiers who were of use some centuries ago, but whose 
pikes are children’s weapons now, with an old cannon 
mounted in a conspicuous place to give the impression 
that its custodians think it could go off ; men and women 
in the wet fields, preparing the ground for the rice with great 
hoes, or plowing or harrowing with buffaloes, or setting the 
rice-plants, knee deep often in the loam, children scraping 
the river bottoms for shell-fish, or gathering greens ; the 
whole country so flat that the sails of the boats in the 
myriad streams seem to spring from the ground, while 
great mountains yet loom up misty and blue in the 
distance, —these were a few of the many and fascinating 


sights which we glided past as we sat on the roof of a. 


hotau boat,—a clumsy sort of house-boat,—and were 
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towed by one of the pigeon-holed passage boats, which 
in turn was towed by a littlé Chinese steam-tug, south- 
ward from Canton into the region known as The Four 
Districts. 

The Four Districts constitute one of the most populous 
and prosperous sections of the Kwang Tung Province, 
China, which in its turn is one of the most prosperous 
Villages are as close together 
as_are the separate farmhouses even of a thickly settled 
Pennsylvania county, and large cities lie abundantly in 
the midst of the villages. Here and there the pawn- 
houses stand out conspicuously, testifying to the China- 
man’s anticipation of the latest civilization and to the 
density of the population. For the pawn-house is in the 
nature of a storage warehouse, in which winter clothes 
are stored for the summer, and summer clothes for 
the winter, individual houses being open and without 
means of protecting or preserving things of value. And 
each pawn-house represents at least ten thousand people. 
They are the highest and best built buildings in the land- 
scape, with solid walls, windows too small for entrance, 
iron prongs protruding from the roof, and heaps of stones 
ready there to be cast on the heads of assailants. 

The villages in The Four Districts are well constructed, 
of a fine quality of bricks of a drab color, and of tile 
roofing. A Chinese village here is the embodiment of 
the Chinese character. Its superstition is seen in the 
selection of the village site, which must be such as to 
secure for the village immunity from the influences of 
evil spirits,*whose coming must be impeded by a proper 
surrounding. configuration of the country, which also 
must be such as to secure and retain the good influences 
that gromancy finds in the right relation of hills, sup- 
porting the village behind and in slopes of the land, and 
winding streams in front. Its stolidity and solidity are 
expressed in the dull and sturdy styles of architecture, 
while its clannishness and exclusiveness are adequately 
represented in the inhospitable and uninviting aspect of 
the village exterior. If two rivers join near the village, 
a pagoda will probably be found at their junction to pre- 
vent the outflow of the good influences which are asso- 
ciated with streams. Usually the pagoda takes the form 
of a scholar’s pencil and may contain an image of the 
god cf letters, so that literary blessings may be brought 
to the place, and some of the village scholars win 
scholar’'s degrees. Where such degrees have been won, 
poles are erected in honor of the winner before the village 
ancestral temple, and his glory falls upon his house and 
his clan. > 

Almost all of the Chinese who emigrate to other 
countries go from The Four Districts. The Cantonese 
are proverbially the shrewdest and the most enterprising 
business men of China. It is on their capital that the 
government will have to rely in the proposed attempt to 
build a railroad from Peking to Hankow and from 
Hankow to Canton, which is to use only Chinese capital. 
The northern Chinese are afraid of the canny competi- 
tion of the Cantoriese, just as American labor was with 
good reason afraid of the conflict with Cantonese coolie 
labor in the United States. The Chinese who go to other 
countries come back and invest their money here. 
Many of the new, well-built villages represent their earn- 
ings, and as we walked from one to another we often 
met their cheerful greetings. ‘Hello, missionaries ! 
where you go?’’ asked one old man, who was leading 
a little girl ; dng a narrow path—but all the roads down 
here are pat js, and the paths are narrow. To our answer 
and return inquiry he said, in his curious English, 
‘*I go walk with my little girl. I been two, three times 
to Californy. I go again soon. No, I not take little 
girl. Too rough, seasick ; and then bad people. How 
you feel? Good-by.’’ 

Some of these men come back with an evil report of 
Christianity. Can we blame them? What did they 
see? Others come back with the new life in their hearts, 
and build chapels, support preachers, establish schools, 
and preach Christ. One of these told me of his open- 
ing~a school in his village. There was great opposition, 
and the men came to him, and said, as he expressed it 
quaintly, «‘ You open school, we hit it with stones. Yes, 
we put the rock on it.’’ But they did not, for it was on 
the Rock that he had put the school. 

In this great field the English Wesleyans, the Southern 
Baptists and the American Board, have a few chapels, 
but most of the work has been established and is carried 
The missionary in 
ciarge of the field seemed to have a limited vocabulary 
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of gloomy words. I could not discover that he knew 
at- all the meaning of the word ‘‘retreat’’ or « dis- 
couragement.'’ When driven out of a place he has 
gone back, bided his time, and in due season got the 
work established. And he persisted with a wholesome, 
invigorating cheeriness in never seeing the discouraging 
things, or in seeing them only to see over them the 
promised help of One of whom it was said, ‘‘ He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged.’’ 

Together we climbed up the two highest mountains in 
the field, and looked over the land. It was the season 
for worshiping the graves. The familiar Chinese idea 
is that there are three souls, or that the one soul be- 
comes triple at death, and that when a man dies, one 
soul goes into the other world, one goes into the ances- 
tral tablet, and one into the grave.” “There must accord- 
ingly be a triple worship,—of the «spirits of the othe: 
world who have control over the soul that has gone to 
them, and of the soul in the tablet, and of the soul in 
the grave. The popular notions of gromancy make the 
selection of sites for burial a matter of vital importance. 
A wrong site may doom the posterity to barrenness of 
literary and military honors, and to misery and poverty. 
The proper sites are in the hills. On these two moun- 
tains, accordingly, the hundreds of graves showed the 
marks of filial worship. 

As we climbed one of the hills, the sons of the dead 
were engaged in their act of devotion. The little am- 
phitheater cut in the hillside, in the middle of which 
was the grave, had been cleaned and put in order. A 
fresh sod had been cut and laid reversed upon the grave, 
which was decorated also with some little tinseled figures 
of red paper. Before the grave, looked off 
across the wide plain, the men stood, and spread the food 
of their offering, —a bowl of boiled pork, a bowl of rice, 
and some vermicelli. In front of these they put five 
little cups and five sets of chop-sticks. The odor of 
the viands was supposed to rise to the spirit in the grave, 
and refresh it. The real viands were then eaten with 
great relish by the worshipers. This makes the wor- 
ship of the tombs a sort of picnic. Beside the grave 
the worshipers were burning a bundle of paper, sup- 
posed to represent money. How would a spirit know 
the difference? The fire turned this to spirit money, and 
so gave the deceased a supply for the coming year. 

It was a relief to turn away from this and to breathe 
the clear, unsuperstitious air which blew over the moun- 
tain tops. But what a vision it was from them! From 
A sai shan, or West Mountain, we looked down on range 
after range of hills, covered with graves, made conspicu- 
ous by their paper adornments, and out over reach after 
reach of level plain, dotted with villages and cities. 
Ning with 
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fifty thousand people lay just below us. 
There was a beautiful chapel there, built largely by 
money given by Chinese Christians in California, and 
there were half a dozen or more chapels of our own and 
other missions in other places within sight. But they 
were as nothing. I tried to count the villages. To the 
south theré were four hundred and seventy-five, and to the 
the north three hundred and fourteen ; and the mists 
hung about the distant hills, hiding other towns from 
sight. Hundreds of thousands of souls, possibly millions, 
were in sight from that hill ; and there was at work for 
them a smaller evangelistic agency than can be found in 
scores of towns of less than two thousand population 
that could be named in Pennsylvania. 

On the very summit of A sai shan was a grave, and 
on the grave lay a dead man. I stood beside him and 
looked down. He had not been there many days. His 
pipe and flint box lay by his hand, and his face was 
turned up to the sky. Perhaps he had gone there to 
worship, and, as he worshiped the spirits of his fathers, 
his own spirit had gone to join theirs. Very still 
and quiet he lay. He was beyond speech, beyond the 
sense of earthly need. What he knew, I knew not. 
And I lifted my eyes, and looked out over the seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine villages of the plain. Very still 
and quiet they lay. They were beyond speech, beyond 
the sense of spiritual need. What they knew not, I 
knew. The dead man lay on the lonely grave on the 
hill. And the shadow of the death of a Christless life 
hung over the villages of the plain. 
hill was beyond help. 
it. How long will they wait? 
How long ?’’ cries the Church. 
How long ?’’ answers the Lord. 

New York City. 


The man on the 
The men on the plain wait for 
‘*How long, O Lord! 
‘* How long, O Church ! 
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A Primary Expert: Julia E. Peck 
Py A. L. Kidder 


HE traits of character engendered by New England 
birth and parentage are so strongly marked that 

to say of a woman ‘‘she is a New-Englander'’ 
preaicate certain things of her. 
Therefore, when I state that 
Miss Peck was born in the old 
town of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, where her parents 
grew to maturity and spent 
twenty years of their married 
life, my readers know that. hers 
was a heritage of culture, of 
conservative but not narrow 
thought, a well-defined sense of 
right, wrong, and duty, and an 
intense love of the beautiful. 
The first twenty years of Miss Peck’s life were spent 
in her native town. 


is to 





Julia E. Peck. 


In the refined atmosphere of a 
charming home were formed those standargls of taste and 
discrimination that have done much toward making her 
a successful teacher and writer, although at that time she 
had no thought of teaching. 

The removal of hér family to Vineland, New Jersey, 
brought about new church relations, and established her 
as the teacher of a Sunday-school class of young girls. 
Her success with this and other classes made apparent 
her fitness as a teacher, and first turned her thoughts 
toward that profession. 

Professor Macgeorge, township secretary of Sunday- 
schools there, says : ‘‘Some years ago, my. attention was 
called to a young lady who entered the Sunday-school 
with which I connected. 


was As a Sunday-school 


teacher she was a very marked success. Her deep spir- 
ituality, knowledge of the Word, intensity of purpose, 
adjustability, patience, ability to impart, were the rea- 
sons for her success. For months I had the pleasure of 
having her as a student in a union teachers’ -meeting, 
and in this work her qualities as a student and teacher 
After such an ac- 
quaintance, when she discussed the possibility of giving 
her attention to the profession of teaching, I predicted 


for her a successful career. In this prediction I was cor- 


were again markedly displayed. 


rect, as her subsequent work proves. 

Thus it was that she became a teacher, at first in New 
Jersey, later in New York City, and finally in Massa- 
chusetts. During the twelve years of her connection 
with various private institutions she taught pupils of all 
grades, from primary to college preparatory work. 

It needs but slight experience in teaching advanced 
branches to send one harking back to find in the pupil's 
primary work reasons for the quality of his maturer 
efforts. So it is only natural that Miss Peck should 
begin to investigate child-training in primary schools 
and kindergartens. The latter line of work attracted her 
so strongly that we find her, after several years of prepara- 
tion and kindergarten teaching, upon the staff of teachers 
in a prominent Massachusetts kindergarten. 

The large primary department of the Edwards Church 
(Northampton), of which she is a member, afforded her 
opportunity of testing the value of kindergarten methods 
and appliances in the Sunday-school. Soon she began 
to write for both secular and religious journals on themes 
suggested by her efforts, failures, and achievements. 
Now we have—not the inexperienced young teacher feel- 
ing her way, but the experienced leader who, going back 
of methods to principles, writes simply, directly, and 
fearlessly, voicing her convictions. 

A severe illness forced Miss Peck to seek a change 
of climate. Going to Bridgeton, New Jersey, she took 
charge of the kindergarten department of Ivy Hall 
But as her strength still proved inadequate to the strain 
of teaching, at the end of the school year she returned 
to her home in Northampton, where she is now waiting 
for full strength to return to her chosen profession ; 
meanwhile she continues her work on various educa- 
tional journals. 

Her interest in children is scientific rather than one of 
mere sentimentality. A child to her is a rational being, 
not a plaything ‘‘ too sweet for anything.'’ She respects 
his individuality, while she develops his mind, watches him 
critically but sympathetically, and never fails to win his 
confidence and respect. Her enthusiasm is continuous, 
though undemonstrative, and her industry untiring. 
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I was still a child when Miss Peck entered upon the 
earliest years of young-ladyhood, but I well remember 
my admiration for her. Many a time | left my play and 
crept under her windows, where, hidden in the shrub- 
bery, I listened by the half-hour to her piano, and 
longed to be ‘just exactly like her’’ when | ‘‘ grew 
up."’ 

Firm, but not arbitrary ; gentle, but not weak ; réserved, 
but not repellent ; progressive, but not offensively aggres- 
sive, —she gains her hold upon children by the force and 
attractiveness of her character. A fund of wholesome 
common-sense and a keen sense of humor give sparkle 
to her daily life and vivacity to her writing, while a 
fineness of thought and nature keep her upon high levels. 

Her aim in teaching is to enable each child to reach 
his best mentally and spiritually. To say this, is fullest 
commentary and clearest prophecy concerning her work. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Cra? 
The Woman of Sychar 


By H. A. Nelson, D.D. 


HE has come out from her home in the city a con- 
siderable distance to a deep and famous well. She 
carries an earthen pitcher on her shoulder, which she is 
going to let down by a cord, in primitive Oriental fash- 
ion, to draw water. A tired stranger, sitting there, asks 
her to give him drink. He is evidently a Jew, and 
‘* Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.’’ She is sur- 
prised that he should address her courteously, and ask a 
favor of her. Something in his look and tone makes her 
feel that he is not like ordinary Jews. She is not re- 
pelled, but attracted and awed. She has been medi- 
tating as she walked along alone, and has come to the 
well in a thoughtful mood. She is conscious of a deeper 
need and thirst than the water, even from ‘ Father 
Jacob’s'' well, can relieve. She is unhappy. She has 
led a sad life. A gay life it may have been, not sub- 
ject to privation or to severe restraint ; a loose life,—a 
life that cannot be looked back upon with satisfying 
recollection. 

‘Five husbands ?'' With such arbitrary power of 
divorce as husbands then had, she may have passed 
through all that experience without crime, though not 
without bitterness. But the life she is now living, with 
one not her husband, throws discredit upon her, and 
makes it seem probable that she has long been a woman 
of evil life, living in sinful pleasure, and ‘‘ dead while 
she liveth,’’ 

She is thoughtful now, and not happy. She has not 
found anything in the life she has lived to satisfy the 
thirst of her soul. She is a lost sheep ; but the Shep- 
herd has now found her. 

The few questions he puts to her, and the few words 
he speaks, show that he knows all about her life. How 
does he know? She never met him before. Who can 
have told him? She ‘ perceives that he is a propbet.’’ 
Immediately she becomes very attentive to his strangely 
impressive words bout water and wells. 

There are curious and interesting forces and laws of 
material nature exemplified in every fountain or well. 
Whether those forces bring the water to the surface, and 
make it gush forth in a spring from a hillside, or de- 
posit it in the bottom of a deep well dug laboriously in 
a valley, it is the same beautiful beneficent gift of our 
Creator in one case and in the other. Cool, clear, re- 
freshing, wholesome, it is perfectly adapted to an urgent 
want of our physical being. It satisfies one of our 
strongest bodily desires as nothing else can. To thirst 
and to drink are most significant expressions for any 
most urgent desire and most complete satisfaction. 

So bright a woman does not need to be told this. 
what does this Jew mean by the 
he promises ? 


But 
‘* living *’ water which 
Is there any water more fit to be called 
** living'’ than thatwhich I have come to Father Jacob's 
well for? And how is he to get that? He has ‘ noth- 
ing to draw with."’ 

If there is anything of cavil or evasion in this ques- 
tioning, it soon passes away as the conversation pro- 
ceeds. She soon finds herself talking with a prophet 
who can divine all the unhappy and unholy secrets of 
her life. Soon she learns that he is the very Messiah 
expected by Jews and Samaritans alike. In that pres- 
ence, under that eye, listening to that voice, a new and 


strange confidence speedily possesses her, Her preju- 
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dice against him as a Jew disappears. Her awe of him 
as a prophet soon deepens into trust of him as the Christ. 
She is ready to accept the living water which he offers, 
and to call her friends and neighbors to partake of it. 

The painful sense of heat and dryness in our throats 
which we call thirst is relieved by the moisture and 
coolness of water. Within our cheeks and under our 
tongues God has put a number of little sacks,—the 
doctors call them glands,—which have the power to 
draw water out of the blood flowing along the arteries, 
and then to press it through little tubes that open 
into our mouths, to keep them comfortably moist, 
and to soften our food when we are chewing it’ The 
very motion by which we chew pumps more of that 
wholesome fluid into our mouths than we need at other 
times. Each of those glands is a fountain, a living 
spring. The moisture (saliva) which flows from these 
fountains giyes us more comfort, and does us more good, 
than any water which we can drink from any outside 
fountain or well. 

There is something very much like this in our souls. 
All our sinful souls have diseased thirsts like the fevers 
which sometimes affect our bodies. The things with 
which we try to satisfy them are like water drunk by a 
person in a fever. He thirsts again very quickly. 
Never so much water can give him only momentary 
relief. He needs to be cured of his fever. Then those 
natural fountains of moisure within him will flow freely, 
gently, steadily, and his feverish thirst will trouble him 
no more. 

Jesus did not undervalue the water which the woman 
could draw from Jacob's Well. He asked her for some 
of it, and doubtless she gave him some. But he tanght 
her that there was something which her soul needed 
infinitely more, and which would bless her forever. 
Evidently she thankfully took it. 

That metaphor of a fountain! within us powerfully 
represents the ample provision for all the soul’s need 
which is assured to all who simply trust Jesus. 

Philadelphia. 


Hoe 


My Missionary Bible 
By William D. Murray 


N THE Sunday School Times for April 10, 1897, I 
gave a brief account of the Bibles I use, five in 
number, and among them I mentioned one which I called 
‘« My Missionary Bible.’’ I am asked now to say some- 
thing more about this Bible. I am glad to do this, 
because it gives me an opportunity of presenting to 
others a simple plan which has been helpful to me. 

This Bible has been nearly ten years in growing, and, 
as I look back, I realize that it has been useful in more 
than one way. Its first usefulness might be called per- 
sonal. It has increased my interest in missions, it has 
made my prayers definite, it has made me more efficient 
as a worker in the mission cause. This was my aim 
when I began the book, and it is the hope that many 
others may be helped in the same way that leads me to 
write these words. Another use has been public. 1 
have found here material for missionary talks, and the 
things which have helped me have been when I could 
pass them on to others. 
this use ! 

Looking over this Bible | find I have gathered mate- 
rial of four kinds, each serving its own purpose : a num- 
ber of autographs, emphasizing the ‘living link ;"’ 
charts, giving facts, ‘‘ the fuel of missionary fire ;"’ say- 
ings of missionaries, which are like battle-cries ; and 
texts of Scripture, the divine authority for the work. 

First, the autographs. These are those of mission- 
aries and mission workers whom I have met. 


May these lines continue 


Among 
them are men from England, Australia, France, Switzer- 
land, South Africa, Holland, India, China, 
Japaa’ Germany, Venezuela, Armenia, and America, 
representing many boards in Asia, Africa, and South 
There D. L. Moody, who has done so 
much for missions; Hunter Corbett and Dr. Blodget, 
veterans of China; Robert P. Wilder and David 
McConaughy, earnest workers for young men; C. T. 
Studd, of the Cambridge Band ; Luther D. Wishard, 


Norway, 


America. is 


1 The Greek word rendered “ well,”” where the woman says, “ the well 
is deep,” is $péap ; that in verse 14 is t7yH, more properly rendered “ foun- 
tain.”” It seems strange that the Revised Version adheres to the ren- 
dering “‘ well”’ in that place. 
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whose work among students is so well known; A. B. 
Simpson and D. M. Stearns, who have raised so much 
money for missions. Surely this is a good company to 
have near as one reads the great missionary book. 

Second, the charts. Of these | need say little. They 
are familiar to all. One shows all too vividly, by two 
small white spots on a large black field, how few, com- 
paratively, have been led out of darkness into light ; an- 
other shows the comparative distribution of ordained 
ministers in the home and foreign field, and so on. 
There is no novelty in these charts, but, placed thus in a 
Bible, they bring day by day their mute_appeal to me 
to do all I can to make true the angel's statement on 
that first Christmas morning that the ‘‘ good tidings”’ 
were for ‘‘ all the people.’’ 

Third, the sayings of missionaries. Men have always 
been moved by words of men. Nelson's ‘‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty,’’ and Grant's ‘1 pro- 
pose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,"’ 
have inspired multitudes. So it has ever been with the 
great warriors of the church ; their words have cheered 
us on in the great battle. I have therefore written on 
the blank pages of this Bible some of these words, both 
because they have helped me, and because I expect 
them to help me again. I want to know where to find 
them. I cannot give all here; a few must show what I 
have gathered. 

‘¢ The prospect is as bright as the promises of God"’ 
(Judson); ‘‘ Attempt great things for God, expect 
great things from God'’ (Cary). ‘‘ The world is my 
parish’’ (Wesley) ; ‘‘ Prayer and pains through faith in 
Jesus Christ will do anything’’ (inscribed on Eliot's 
tombstone) ; ‘‘We can do it if we will’’ (Samuel J. 
Mills at the Haystack in Williamstown) ; ‘‘ Fear God, 
and work hard’’ (Livingstone); ‘If the Christian 
Church were what she ought to be and could be for a 
single day, the world would be converted before night- 
fall’’ (Charles Kingsley) ; ‘‘ What a merciful providence 
led me to China as a missionary’’ (Mackenzie) ; ‘I 
have a plow on my hands’’ (Neesima) ; ‘‘ ‘ Every citizen 
a soldier’ is the true watchword for the church and 
missions’’ (Mackay) ; ‘‘I,will place no value on any- 
thing I have or may possess, except in relation to the 
kingdom of Christ. If anything that I have will advance 
the interest of that kingdom, it shall be given or kept, 
as by giving or keeping it, I shall most promote the 
glory of him to whom I owe all my hopes, both for time 
and eternity. May grace be given me to adhere to 
ethis’’ (David Livingstone on his birthday) ; ‘‘ While 
vast continents are shrouded in almost utter darkness, 
and hundreds of millions suffer the horror of heathen- 
ism and Islam, the burden of proof lies upon you to 
show that the circumstances in which God has placed 
you were meant by God to keep you out of the foreign 
field *’ (Keith-Falconer) ; ‘‘In place of seeking to assign 
a reason for going abroad, I would prefer to say that I 
have failed to discover any reason why I should stay at 
home’’ (James Gilmour) ; ‘‘ Not half Aas ever been 
told ; not half Aave ever been told ;’’ ‘‘Now let me 
turn out for God’’ (Henry Martyn). 

Fourth, texts of Scripture. After all, autographs, 
charts, and words of consecrated men, are as nothing to 
the words of God. Without God's word, there would te 
no mission work. Therefore I have tried, most of all, 
to keep the teachings of the Bible before me. And 
because the Bible is so largely missionary, I have only 
transcribed striking missionary texts. Here, again, it is 
not possible to give all, and a few must suffice to show 
what I mean. 

First, of course, is the Great Commission (Mark 16 : 
15); followed by the Master's last words (Acts 1 : 8). I 
have put with this Christ's first recorded words, —‘* Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's business?"’ 
(Luke 2 : 49.) 

Cary's text (Isa. 54 : 2, 3); Hannington’s text (1 Sam. 
30 : 24); first missionary conference (Mark 6 : 30) ; a 
Bible reading on missions is, Command (Mark 16: 15); 
Route (Prov. 3.: 6); Guide (Psa. 32 : 8); Companion 
(Matt. 28 : 20) ; Field—‘« world’’ (John 3 : 16); ‘All 
people’’ (Luke 2: 10) ; Need (Rom. to : 14) ; Respon- 
sibility (Ezek. 3:18). <A shorter Bible reading is: 
Go ye (Mark 16 : 15); Give ye (Matt. 14 : 16); Pray 
ye (Matt. 9 : 38). A missionary program is found in 
Matthew 9 : 36 to 10: 8: First, Compassion; then 
Pray, Go, Give. A missionary text, ‘‘ Ye shall not see 
my face except your brother be with you’’ (Gen. 43 : 5). 
That going to the field is following Christ is brought out 
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by two texts. In Matthew 8 : 22 Jesus is reported to have 
said to the man who wanted to be excused, ‘‘ Follow 
me ;’’ in the parallel passage in Luke (9 : 60), he is re- 
ported to have said to him, ‘'Go thou and publish 
abroad the kingdom of God.’’ As we take the Bible to 
the heathen, let Ecclesiastes 8 : 4 inspire us,—‘‘ Where 
tre word of a king is, there is power,’’ and let us take 
as our own Psalm 45 : 1, Revised Version, margin, — 
«« My work is for a king.’’ 
‘* The restless millions wait 
The light whose dawning maketh all things new ; 
Christ also waits, but men are slow or late ; 
Have we done what we could? Have I? 
A cloud of witnesses above encompass, 
We love to think of all they see and know ; 
But what of this great multitude in peril who sadly 
wait below ? 
Oh ! let this thrilling vision daily move us 
To earnest prayers and deeds before unknown, 
That souls redeemed from many lands may join us, 


When Christ brings home his own."’ 


Plainfield, N. . 
T WAS a warm summer afternoon. Mama was sewing 
on the porch, and John and Jane were playing in the 
shade of a large oak-tree. Hearing the children laugh- 
ing so merrily, mama came to see the cause of so much 
fun. Finding a large brown beetle, they had turned 
him on his back, and Jane was tickling his stomach with 
a long piece of grass to make him kick. It certainly 
was funny to see him draw up his legs so quickly and so 
tight to his fat shiny sides. 

Mama looked on for a moment, and then said : 

‘‘T fear the poor little bug is not laughing or having a 
good time. Remember, he can see you, and to him you 
are real giants, —monsters with immense round eyes, and 
mouths as large as a lion's. Do you wonder he is in a 
great fright, and tries to run away ?”’ 

While the children were listening to their mother, the 
beetle turned over and began running off very fast. 

««Oh, do let's all follow him and see where he lives !’’ 
cried Jane. So away they ran in quick pursuit, 
mama following more slowly, across the street, over Mr. 
Paine’ s lawn, next door, to the wood-pile. There he went 
under a log. On lifting the log very quietly and slowly, 
without disturbing him, the children found Father Beetle 
with Mother Beetle and all the little Beetles crowding 
eagerly around him. 

««I wonder,*’ said mama, ‘‘if he is telling his family 
of what befell him this morning, —how he was seized by 
terrible-looking creatures, treated in a most cruel manner, 
and just escaped with his life.’’ 

«« Dear me !"’ 
to scare him. 


Have you ? 
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A Real Giant 


By Elizabeth Polhemus 





said Jane, looking sorry, ‘‘I didn’t mean 
I suppose a boy or a girl is a giant tea 
bug. Better come away, John, and let him havea rest."’ 

Mama was glad to see the children carefully replace 
the log and leave the Beetle family to themselves. She 
knew Jane and John wished to be gentle and good to all 
living things; that they did not mean to be cruel, but 
they did not always know what would hurt God's littlest 
ones. 

Another day John’s mother was shocked to see 
him thrusting a long brass rod down an ant-hole. Think 
how terrible that must have been for the dear little help- 
less ants ! Quickly she called him to her, and asked if 
he would like to hear a story—a story about giants. 
There was nothing the children loved so well. So John 
called Jane, and they ran to the porch and perched them- 
selves on the great arms of mama's rocking-chair, each 
flinging a little hot arm around her neck, and pressing 
their velvet cheeks against hers to show how they loved 
and how good they thought her. This made their mother 
feel rested and happy. Then she began : 

“Once upon a time there was a pretty little house, 
painted all white, with a climbing rose-vine over the front, 
covered with the pinkest and sweetest of roses. But 


sweeter than the roses were the little chiidren who played 
about that house, and very happy they were in that dear 
-home. 


One afternoon, the mother with the little ones 
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was sitting before the open fire popping corn, and roast- 


ing apples hung by long strings from the mantle over the 
fire, when suddenly a great wooden club as long and 
large as a forest tree came crashing through the ceiling. 
The whole top of the house seemed to be tumbling in 
upon them! The cruel club went crunching, pounding, 
and destroying, and the family who a moment before 
had been so happy lay bruised and crushed on the floor, 
and the pretty home of which they were so fond was 
ruined. A great giant had done it as he passed along."’ 

‘*Oh! that is not a true story,—is it, mama?’’ asked 
Jane in distress. 

‘*It couldn't be,’’ exclaimed John soberly. 
are no real giants nowadays.”’ . 

‘(It is true there are no giants now of that kind for 
my children to fear,"’ 


«« There 


answered their mother very gravely. 
‘« But to-day my little boy was a cruel giant. Witha 
great brass rod he broke through the roof of an ants’ 
happy home,—a house that had taken them weeks of 
hard work to build,—and killed mother and babies, 
bruising some, and crushing others, and ruining their 
homes."’ 

‘*O John,”’ cried Jane, ‘‘ the poor little ants !"’ 

Then both children sat very still and grave, thinking 
over mama's giant-story. 

At last John put his head down on his mother’s 
shoulder, and whispered earnestly ‘1 forgot that time— 
I'm so sorry. But I'll try to remember after this, and, 
if I am a giant, I can be a good one anyway, —can I not, 
mama ?"’ ; 

And after that the children seldom forgot. They re- 
membered they were giants, and tried to be good ones. 
Instead of hurting or tormenting these tiny little creatures, 
they learned to love and watch them, and now Jane and 
John know many curious and interesting things about 
these insects and their habits. 


Newton Center, Mass. 








Missions in the Sunday-School 


By M. Aronetta Wilbur 


O EVERY earnest worker in this garden of the 
Lord the question presents itself, sooner or later, 
‘* How can I interest these girls and boys, these young 
men and maidens, in the great missionary efforts of the 
church.?’* That it is necessary ts so enlist their sym- 
pathies is apparent, if we realize that, unless the mem- 
bers of our Sunday-schools are taught to love the work, 
and become accustomed to give for it, the churches of 
the next generation will not advance in their contribu- 
tions, and the whitening fields will cry in vain for reap- 
ers to come from our homies. 

When Christ commanded his disciples ‘‘ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,"’ 
he’placed no limits of age, séx, or opportunity upon his 
followers’ obedience ; and while the tender ages of our 
children place restraints upon their following the com- 
mand literally, still we can early impress upon them the 
fact of their due service, and explain how they may now 
send substitutes by sending missionaries, building schools, 
churches, etc. 

But, taking the cause and the necessity of its presen- 
tation for granted, the question becomes one of methods. 
The prerequisite is that those who teach should be ini- 
bued with a love for this form of the work for God ; the 
unkindled torch never lighted another, the cold heart 
never warmed another soul, and how can we urge others 
to this service if we ourselves have never felt the kin- 
dling glow ? 

With regard to the methods I shall now mention, some 
have been tried in our own school during the past year, 
and some are among the plans fof the new year. Our 
school, as a school, is organized into a missionary band, 
an auxiliary of the Woman's Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church. The officers are distinct frogn the officers of 
the school, and are elected annually by the teachers, 
and their election is ratified by the school. The objects 
to which the money shall be sent are selected in the same 


way. Although this is a mission school, and only the 
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offerings of the first, third, and fifth Sundays are given 
to missions, yet, last year, they raised $108.50 for the 
cause. The school numbers about four hundred pupils. 

Our former plan was this : About three times a year 
all the departments of the school were gathered in the 
main room for missionary exercises and talks, generally 
by returned missionaries, or by active workers of our 
own who had visited the fields. The scholars seemed 
to enjoy these meetings, except for the physical discom- 
fort incident to the necessary crowding, and as the 
pledges were all met, it might have seemed that our 
missionary interests were well cared for. But, one day, 
some chance questioning by a few teachers revealed the 
fact that, in spite of these efforts, the scholars seemed to 
have very hazy notions of the whole subject ; and then 
the problem arose, how can we improve this state of 
things? This is what we decided to do, and the way the 
work is now conducted. 

On the first Sunday of the month the teacher, who is 
the president of the Sunday-school Missionary Society, 
goes to the primary department, at the close of the lesson 
period, and gives the little ones a talk on some mission- 
ary topic, such as the Mountain Whites, Africa, Syria, 
etc., and, if possible, exhibits some souvenir of that 
country to the children. This talk does not exceed five 
minutes in length, and, being brief, must be to the point. 
On the second Sunday, the president goes to the inter- 
mediate department, and usually gives the same talk, 
Here also 
On the third Sunday, at the 
close of the lesson period in the main school, the super- 
intendent's bell rings, and five minutes is allowed for 
each teacher to talk to her own class on the subject for 


with variations suited to the older minds. 
five minutes is the rule. 


the month, which has been chosen by the president and 
announced to the teachers on the previous Sunday. For 
the older classes, five minutes is very short, but under - 
our limitations it is all that can be allowed ; and, short 
as it is, the scholars in this way do get more instruction 
in missionary matters than they did before, and the 
teachers are enabled to correct many strange notions 
that the pupils seem to have on the subject. We still 
continue the union meetings that we found profitable in 
the past, as it is good for the scholars to come together 
as a missionary society, and realize their corporate ex- 
i tence. 

We always make special offerings at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter; but, in addition to these, we 
have sometimes found it necessary to take extra offerings 
to meet our pledges. To avoid this necessity in the 
future, next year we will apportion to each class a certain 
share in a definite object, a scholarship in some school, 
or something of that sort, that they may feel individu- 
ally responsible for the amount, and so we may not fall 
behind. For the new year we hope for a quickened 
and intelligent interest in missions, and an unsolicited 
giving proportionate to their knowledge. 

We are not sure that we have — :t found the perfect 
method, for we are continually on ‘he lookout for sug- 
gestions. the scholars about 
missions, and to make them love the cause, assured that 


the gifts will naturally follow. 


Our great aim is to insire. t 


We try also to give them 
definite conceptions of how their pennies get to the mis- 
sion fields, and what the life and work of a missionary 
really is. 

Just one more suggestion. Teach the children also to 
pray for missions. In the younger grades, let them re- 
peat the prayer after their leader, that they may feel that 
these little unfortunates in our own and other lands are 
also the children of the same dear Father, their brothers 


and sisters in Christ. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hop 


Joseph H. Merrill, a Sunday-school 


Bible Divisions by® Worker of Thomasville, Georgia, after 


** Monument’’ : ; 
reading an article on ‘‘ Learning the 

Books of the Bible,’’ by Belle M. Brain, in The Sunday 
School Times for August 7, thought of a supplemental 
diagram for ‘‘ putting this classification in a form that 
the eye could take in at a glance."’ He gives this de- 
scription of his method : ‘‘ Take the most common form 
of a monument, which, beginning at the ground, is made 
up of a foundation, a base, a second base, a die-block, 
a plinth, and a capstone. Drawing such a monument, 
and making the capstone a cross, write on the founda- 
tion ‘5 Pentateuch ;’ on the base, ‘12 Historical ;' on 
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the second base, ‘5 Poetical ;' on the die-block, ‘5 
Greater Prophets ;' on the plinth, ‘12 Minor Prophets ;' 
on the cross, ‘5 Historical. New Testament.’ For in- 
scriptions on the monument declaring its meaning, up 
one side write ‘14 Pauline Epistles ;* down the other 
side write ‘7 General Epistles ;' and over the top of the 
cross ‘ Revelation.’ Taking the Bible as a monument 
for the instruction of the ages, is not this a fair presenta- 
tion of the functions of the different parts of it?’’ 
Wooden blocks or pasteboard forms might easily be 
made, to represent these monument divisions, for 
‘building up'’ by scholars, as a supplemental lesson. 
The drawing suggested in this cut is a little different 
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12 MINOR PROPHETS 


5 MAJOR PROPHETS 
S POETICAL 


12 HISTORICAL 
- 5 PENTATEUCH re 


from Mr. Merrill's. He proposes writing the two divis- 
ions of the epistles up and down the sides of the monu- 
ment ; this keeps the books of the New Testament in 
their succession, by putting the historical books on the 
shaft of the cross, the epistles on the arms, and Revela- 
tion at the head. 
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Reltway Program The officers and teachers of an Em- 

for Officers’ and pire State Presbyterian Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Banquet have recently enjoyed their ‘* fifth 
annual banquet.'’ The program was printed somewhat 
in the style of a railway time-table,—an ‘‘ Empire State 
Express.'" The stations, so called, were denoted 
‘Churchville,"’ ‘* Reception City,’’ ‘* Banquet Town,"’ 
‘* Toast Junction,’’ and ‘* Homeland,'’—the passengers 
being supposed to arrive at the latter place at 10 P. M. 
According to announcement, the ‘‘dining-car’’ ran 
between Banquet Town and Toast Junction, ‘Train 
despatcher’’ stood for toast-master. The toasts spoken 
to were designated in this way : 





The Track—The Word. 

The Engineer—Superintendent. 

The Fireman—Assistant Superintendent. 
The Conductor— Pastor. 

The Trainmen-—-Officers and Teachers. 

The Mail Agent—Library. 

The Passengers—Scholars. 

The Destination—The end crowns the work. 


a el 
EACHIER 
By Way of Contrast 


By Julia M. Terhune 

















a sharp contrast. 








charge, and no further general exercises were held. 








, their seats, and the whole exercise—which had taken 
OTHING is more effective as an object lesson than 
An account of two primary 
classes now in my memory will serve as an illustration. 
The opening exercises of the “one were with the main 
school. They were short, and suitable for older chil- 
dren, but in no way interesting to the little ones, who 
were evidently happy when they were taken to the pri- 
mary room, which, however, was anything but pleasant. 
It was dark and gloomy, and without an attempt to ren- 
der it in any way cheerful. No one seemed in general 


There was much confusion before the seats were 
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properly adjusted. Some of the classes were without 
teachers, which made more disturbance. After a long 
delay, the superintendent brought in extra chairs, and 
finally procured teachers. Those -who were already 
there had immediately commenced their lesson, which 
was, in the classes nearest me, the Commandments. 

One child after another was called to repeat such as 
he or she knew, but without a word of explanation. Not 
a comment was made on the meaning of the text, even 
when the bad behavior of the rest of the class afforded 
such an excellent opportunity for a practical application 
of their duty to ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy."’ 

The recitations were continually interrupted by the 
teacher's ‘‘asides:'’ ‘‘ Fred, will you keep still ?’’ 
‘Bessie, you must change your seat if you cannot stop 
talking.’’ ‘‘ Willie, I shall not speak to you again. 
You must keep still. You are so naughty !"’ etc. And 
they certainly were very disorderly, while the blame for 
their behavior surely rested elsewhere. 

They were bright, active, refined children. If a les- 
son which they understood had been made interesting to 
them, they would have been quiet ; but no such attempt 
was made. 


tion and such frequent change both of position and 
topic, that there was no flagging of interest or sign of 
weariness to the very end. 

But the secret of this all lay in the careful and wise 
preparation on the part of the primary superintendent and 
in the prompt co-operation of his assistants. Several type- 
written programs had been prepared. Here each exer- 
cise was plainly given, with book page on one side, and 
screen number on the other. One program lay on the 
superintendent's desk, not only for his own convenience, 
but also for the use of the two young men who noise- 
lessly shifted the screens as needed, removing the song 
when finished, and substituting the next in order at 
exactly the right time. 

Another program was on the piano, so there could be 
no delay while places were found. Indeed, I do not 
think a moment was wasted from the beginning to the 
close of the session. 


= 


I learned that, to avoid monotony, the program is 
largely and fPequently varied, while the general plan 
remains the same, carrying out the leader's thought, 
‘*to keep children interested, give them something to 
do.”’ 


There was no necessity for the sharp contrast between 
these two schools. In point of wealth and surroundings . 
there was little difference. But this little sketch of them 
will show the value and necessity for wise preparation 


mell out of their room, waiting neither for permission ang careful attention to details, as well as for hearty co- 
nor teachers ; and, as I followed them, I thought, ‘‘ An- operation. 


other opportunity wasted."’ ; Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

Such Let us turn to a brighter 
picture. 

Here the children gathered quietly in a large, airy, 
well-lighted room. The seats were comfortable chairs 
on a slightly ascending floor, so that every child could see 
the blackboard. There was a little buzz of talk until 
the bell struck three times, which was the well-known 
signal for silence, and it was instantly obeyed, while 
every head was bowed as all joined in an opening prayer 
in verse. Following came one tap of the bell, and the 
school quietly rose almost as one child, and sung a 
hymn which had been previously announced, and which 
hung before them on a screen. 

At its close, two taps of ‘the bell were obeyed, and 
they quietly sat down, continuing to rise or sit through- 
out the session as the bell gave the signal. 

Then followed a motion exercise and another song, 
after which the Bible lesson for the day was reverently 
read by the primary superintendent, who then led in an 
earnest prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
all joined. After another song, the roll was called, con- 
suming but very few minutes, as the one hundred and 
thirty or more children answered very promptly. 

After other songs and exercises, twelve minutes were 
given to the teaching of the lesson, which was simply 
and plainly explained with blackboard illustrations, and 
to which the class paid marked attention, readily an- 
swering when questioned. The lesson was followed by 
a reverent prayer for blessing on its teaching. 

Then the boys and girls alternately recited the Beati- 


For their sakes, I was glad when a message came for 
them to return to the main school, in which gladness 
they evidently shared, as they immediately rushed pell- 


was one class. | 

Cr 
Leaders of young men’s Bible classes 
and secretaries of Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations are not the only 
ones who think that novel, or even startling, forms of 
invitation are justifiable when they succeed in being 
remembered. An invitation to a reception for young 
men, some time ago, took the form of a small folding 
card, one page announcing the nature of the entertain- 
ment, another hinting at future privileges and pleasures, 
and a third having this personal word to each one in- 
vited : i 


Pin Pointers 
in Invitations 





You can give us ‘‘A POINTER"’ that we will appre- 
| ciate by reporting your name at the office before noon, | 
j APRIL 4, 





| 
| provided you expect to attend the reception. In order | 
to fasten this point on your mind, we furnish, the pins. 





On the fourth page was a row of about twenty pins, 

which had been clipped from a paper of pins and pasted 

on,—ready for immediate use really as well as figura. 

tively. : 
a 


R. F. Upham of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the Sunday-school 
men who believes in the large Bible 
class for young men as ‘‘ wellnigh imperative under ex- 


Value of the Large 
Bible-Class 
for Young Men 





tudes, followed by a hymn and another recitation with isting conditions,’’ some of his reasons being, in brief : . 
motions. The birthday exercises which followed were Young men like to be associated with a large company 
especially beautiful. Those children who had had a of their own age and sex, in a separate room, permitting 


‘ithday during the week past came from their seats 
with a penny for each year of their lives. To each was 
given a silk banner. After a birthday song had been 
sung, and the pennies had been received, the little 
givers with their banners led a march in which the whole 
class joined, each row quietly falling into line, and pass- 
ing out one door into the church, entering on the other 
side of the room, and depositing their missionary money helpful life’’ for the pastor, the superintendent, and 

in a box as they returned, while they sang with much _ various societies, to draw from. 

enthusiasm, ‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers."’ This was wa. } 
changed into ‘‘I am but a penny”’ after they had reached 


free discussion and direct address ; the large class gives : f 
Christian young men special opportunities for service on 
committees and by individual work ; unconverted young 
men are more willing to come into a large class, where 
each member is less conspicuous than in a small one ; 
the large class of young men is an inspiration to the 
whole school ; and such a class is a ‘‘ reservoir of strong, 











“3 A’s,"— ‘«3 A’s’’ has been the motto for the 
Attendance, Atten- year past in ;the West Presbyterian 
tion, and Anxiety Sunday-school of St. Louis, standing 

for ‘‘ attendance, attention, and anxiety." By ‘‘ anxi- 
ety’ was meant care, solicitude, watchfulness for 
spiritual effects. The. superintendent, Henry O. Pope, 
believes that the reception of many of the scholars into 
church-membership by confession of faith was due to 
this «‘A.’* Whether or not that is the most felicitous 
name for it, the thing itself ought to outrank in impor- 
tance, in every school, the first two A’s."" Yet it is 
too often lost sight of, by teachers and scholars gen- 
erally. 


scarcely more time than I have used to describe it— 
closed with a prayer, chanted by the children, for a 
blessing on the money. 





After another general exercise and a song, the tickets 
and papers were -distributed, while ‘‘ Palm Branches’’ 
was played on piano, violin, and cornet. Then the 
class was dismissed by a prayer, and all passed quietly 
out. 








The whole session occupied one hour and a quarter. 
From first to last there was no noise or confusion. The 
children were in every way so comfortable, and the pro- 
gram was so varied, and involved such active participa- 
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Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1898 


. Matt. 3: 7-17 

. Matt. 4: 1-11 
Matt. 4: 17-25 

. Matt. 5: 1-12 

. Matt. 6: 5-16 
Matt. 6: 24-34 

. Matt. 9: 9-17 
Matt. 10: 2-15 

. Matt. 11 : 20-30 
aw ig Matt. 12: 1-13 
. Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
Matt. 14: 1-12 


1. January 2.—Jesus and John . 

2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted i a a Saw ke 
3. January 16.—Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes 

5. January 30.—How to Pray. . 

6. February 6.—Our Father’s Care 

7. February 13.—The Call of Matthew 

8. February 20. The Twelve Sent Forth 

9. February 27.—Warning and Invitation . 
1o. March6.—Jesus and the Sabbath... . 
11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares . 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded 
13. March 27.—Review. 


ROVE 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
“The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


= 


Study 5.—The Sermon on the Mount 


Matthew 6 : 1 to 7: 29 (Part II, 4 2, continued, in the analy- 
sis of the Gospel as made in Study 1, ‘* General Survey.’’ 
I, THE NOBLER RELIGIOUS PRACTICE (6 : 1-18). 

Recall the occasion of the sermon (§: 1), the audience 
5:1; 7: 28f.), the introductory congratulations and exhorta- 
tions (§ : 3-16), the conservatism of Jesus (5 : 17-20), the 
theme of this discourse (v. 20). Consider again the instances 
in which Jesus set forth his conservatism (5 : 21-48), and 
Mark the turn 
taken in 6: 1 (Rev. Ver.) from the thought of moral law to 
that of religious practice, both being included in the theme 
(5: 20). Consider the warning (‘‘ take heed ’’) against osten- 
tation, and the frank regard of Jesus for the ‘‘ reward,’’ in the 
three instances which follow. 


especially the concluding summary (v. 48). 


1. Almsgiving (vs. 2-4). On almsgiving as a religious 
exercise, see Daniel 4:27; Psalm 112: 9 (comp. 2 Cor. 
9: 9f.), and especially the Jewish estimate in the Book of 
Tobit (4: 5-11; 12: 8f.; 14: 9-11). 
at end of verse 4; also article ‘‘ Alms ’’ in B. D. 


Read note in Broadus 
Mark the 
highly metaphorical language in verses 2 and 3, forbidding, 
not only ostentation, but any secret pride. Note the present 


’ 


tense ‘‘have,’’ excluding any expectation for the future 
(v. 2); and the positive promise of reward,(v. 4) to those who 
seek only God’s approval. 

2. Prayer (vs. 5-15). Note the hypocrite’s aim in prayer as 
in almsgiving (v. §), and the sad irony of ‘‘ they have their 


” 


reward.’’ Verse 6 calls for a profound ‘ inwardness ’’ as 


well as genuineness in prayer. Mark the close parallelism 
of verses § and 6 with verses 2-4 (and vs. 16-18), and the 
two supplementary teachings: (1) Against mere wordiness 
(v. 7f.), substituting a filial trust for all superstition, and 
2-4). Mark 


(1.) Adoration (v. 9). (2.) De- 


(2) a model prayer (vs. 9-15 ; comp. Luke 11 : 
this model and its proportions : 
votion to God’s cause (v. 10). (3.) Petition for earthly good 
(v. 11). (4.) Petitions fgr spiritual good (v. 12 f.). With 
verses 14 and 15 compare 5: 23f. and contrast Luke 18: 11 f. 

3. Fasting (vs. 16-18). On fasting as a religious exercise, 
:14f.; Luke 18:12; Isaiah 58 : 3-7; Joel 


: 12 ff. $ Verse 17 seems to show 


see Matthew 9 
1:14; 2 


Jesus’ opposition to fasting as a ceremony. 


Zechariah 7 : 5. 
On fasting as a 
natural expression of intense emotion, compare Luke 4: 2; 
Matthew 9g : 15. 
mand at once for genuineness and unobtrusiveness in religion. 
II, THE CARE-FREE LIFE (6 : 19-34). 

Study the relation of this paragraph to the preceding parts 
of the sermon. 


In all these instances, consider Jesus’ de- 


Note the location Luke gives to the matters 
here found (Luke 12: 22-34; 11: 34-36). Many think 
Matthew has grouped teachings here without reference to 
exact circumstances of utterance. 
chapter 7: 7-11 (comp. Luke 11: 2-13). See next Study. 
Consider verse 33 as the central thought of this paragraph. 
III, CONCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS AND ADMONITIONS (7 : I-27). 
1. Against Censoriousness (vs. 1-6). On the Pharisaic 
habit compare Matthew 9: 3, 11; Mark 2: 18; Matthew 
Note the highly figurative language 


2:2, 10; 1§ : rf. 
(‘‘beam ’’? = a timber used for building) and the homely wis- 
dom, as well as profound religious significance, of these verses. 
Verse 6 warns against the other extreme ; namely, lack of a 
discriminating estimate of men. 

2. To Believing Prayer (vs. 7-11). Study the connection 
in Luke (11 : 9-13), supplementary to the Lord’s Prayer. It 
is very difficult to establish a connection here. Many think 
the verses displaced. Their beauty and comfort is thus in no 
wise destroyed. 
(v. 11). 


Note the argument ‘‘how much more’ 





So also in verses 7-15 and. 
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With what does ‘ there- 
Note the context in Luke (6: 31). 
For classical and rabbinic parallels to this fair precept, see 
Broadus, h. 1. 

4. The Two Ways (vs. 13, 14). Consider significance at 
close of such a discourse as this, But study Luke 13 : 23-25. 

5. Zrue and False Teachers (vs. 15-20) and Disciples (vs. 
21-27). Consider the underlying principle (v. 16), and its 
application to both classes. Mark the high claims apparent in 
verses 21-23, and compare the ‘‘I say unto you’? of chapter 5. 
On Jesus’ demand for hearing and doing, see also Matthew 
12: 49f.; 25 : 31 ff.; John 13:17. Note the effect on the 
audience (vs. 28, 29), and consider again wherein the con- 
servatism of Jesus (Matt. § : 17 ff.) consists. 


3. The Golden Rule (v. 12). 


’ 


fore ’’ connect this verse ? 


IV. PRACTICAL HINT. 
Consider what an inward matter retigion must be, as con- 
cerns its roots, and how plainly external as concerns its fruits, 


—hearers and doers (comp. Jas. 1 : 22). James has much in 


common with this sermon. 
RusH RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


Lesson 5, January 30, 1808 


How to Pray 


GOLDEN TEXT: Pray to thy Father which is in secret.— 
Matt. 6: 6. 
(Matt. 6: 5-15. 


Memory verses : 9-13.) 


Read the whole chapter 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 

s § And when thou prayest, 5 
thou shalt not be as the hypo- 
crites are; for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They 
have their reward. 

6 But thou, when thou pray- 6 
est, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in 
secret ; and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly. 


And when ye pray, ye shall 
not be as the hypocrites : for 
they love to stand and pray 
in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They 
have received their reward. 
But thou, when thou pray- 
est, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret, and thy 
Father which seeth in secret 





7 But when ye pray, use not 7 shall recompense thee. And 
vain repetitions, as the heathen in praying use not vain repe- 
do : for they think that they shall ttione, as Gle Gentiles do: 
be heard for their much speak- i ye : 
tne for they think that they shall 

8 Be not ve therefore like be heard for their much 
unto them: for your Father 8 speaking. Be not therefore 
knoweth what things ye have like unto them: for ! your 
need of, before ye ask him. Father knoweth what things 

9 After this manne r e " fore ye have need of, before ye 
oy! aed ; a er 1 be os bo g ask him. After this manner 
l ( en, allowes 2 
name . therefore pray ye Our 

10 Thy kingdom come. Thy Father which art in heaven, 


will be done in earth, as if és in 10 Hallowed be thy name. Thy 


heaven. kingdom come. ‘Thy will be 
11 Give us this day our daily done, as in heaven, so on 
bread. 


Ir earth. Give us this day * our 


2 forgive 5; our ‘bts 
pd vs a oe aan debts, 12 Waily bread. And forgive us 
as e lorgive our debtors. . 
a : le 5, as we 
13 And lead us not into our debts, as he 
temptation, but deliver us from 13 forgiven our debtors. And 
evil: For thine is the kingdom, bring us not into temptation, 
1 


and the power, and the glory, but deliver us from *the evil 


also have 


for ever. Amen. 14 one. For if ye forgive men 
14 Forif ye forgive men their their trespasses, your heav- 

respasse ur 1eavenl 

trespasses, yous heavenly enly Father will also forgive 


Father will also forgive you : 
15 Butif ye forgive not men 

their trespasses, neither will 

your Father forgive your tres- 


4 
p isses. 


15 you. But if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither 





will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 


1Some ancient authorities read God your Father. 2Gr. our bread for 
the coming day Or, evil *Many authorities, some ancient, but with 
variations, add For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
Jor ever, Amen 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which’’ in verses 6 (twice) and 9, and would let the margin at verse 1: 
read: Gr. our bread for the coming day, or our needful bread. 


ASA 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
world.—John 8 : 12. 


lL am the light of the 


Lesson Topic: Mustrating True Prayer. 
ft. Wrong Methods in Prayer, vs. 5, 7, 8. 


OUTLINI . . 
( 2. Right Methods in Prayer, vs. 6, 9-15. 


DAILY *TIOME READINGS: 


M.—MATT. 6: 5-15. How to pray. 
T.—Matt. 7 : 7-12. Encouragement to prayer 
W.—Jas. 1: 1-8. 
T.—Luke 18: 9-14. 
F.—John 16: 23-33. 
S.—Psa. 86 : 1-10. 
S.--Psa. 145: 8-19. 


Believing prayer 

True and false prayer. 
In Christ’s name 

A merciful God 
Abundant goodness. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Lesson Analysis 


I, WRONG METHODS IN PRAYER. 


1. Seeking Self-Display : 

Not... as the hypocrites: ... thatthey may be seen of men (5) 
All their works they do for to be seen of men (Matt. 23 : 5). 
Doing nothing... through vainglory (Phil. 2 : 3). 

2. Using Vain Repetition : 

Use not vain repetition, as the Gentiles do (7). 

From morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us (1 Kings 

18 : 26), 

All... about the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of * 

the Ephesians (Acts 19 : 34.) 

3- Trusting Much Speaking : 
They think that they shall be heard for their much speaking (7). 
If any man... do his will, him he heareth (John g : 31). 
Ask in faith, nothing doubting (Jas. 1 : 6). 
4- Overlooking God's Care : 
Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of (8). 
No good thing will he withhold from them (Psa. 84 : 11). 
Casting all... upon him, because he careth for you (1 Pet. 5:7). 


II. RIGHT METHODS IN PRAYER, 
1. Seek Absolute Privacy : 
Enter into thine inner chamber, and... pray (6). 
He went up into the mountain apart to pray (Matt. 14 : 23). 
He withdrew himself in the deserts, and prayed (Luke 5 : 16). 
2. Recognize God's Fatherhood : 
Our Father which art in heaven (9). 
Thou, O Lord, art our father (Isa. 63 : 16). 
Unto our God and Father be the glory for ever (Phil. 4 : 20). 
3- Cultivate Profound Reverence : 
Hallowed be thy name (9). 
Holy and reverend is his name (Psa. 111 : 9). 
Offer service . to God with reverence and awe (Heb. 12 : 28). 
4- Seek God's Glory : 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done (to). 
The will of the Lord be done (Acts 21 : 14). 
Yea: I come quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22 : 20). 
5. Seek Personal Maintenance : 
Give us this day our daily bread (11). 
Feed me with the food that is needful for me (Prov. 30 : 8). 
Give us day by day our daily bread (Luke 11 : 3). 
6. Seek Personal Forgiveness : 
Forgive us our debts (12). 
PRlessed is he whose transgression is forgiven (Psa. 32 : 1). 
Forgive us our sins (Luke 11 : 4). 
7- Seek Personal Safety : 
Deliver us from the evil one (13). 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you (Jas. 4 : 7). 
Ye have overcome the evil one (1 John 2 ; 14). 


8. Exercise Personal Forgiveness : 


If ye forgive,... your heavenly Father will also forgive (14). 
Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive (Mark 11 : 25). 
Release, and ye shall be released (Luke 6 : 37). 

Fesgs 
. 

Verse 5.—‘' When ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites." 
(1) Praying assumed ; (2) Hypocrisy indicated ; (3) Warning ut- 
tered. 

Verse 6.—‘‘ When thou prayest, enter into thine inner cham- 
ber.”’ (1) Praying assumed 2) 1 y commended 

Verse 8.—‘‘ Your Father kn« t t t s ye have need 
of. (1) Human need ; (2) D } vledge ) Prayerful ut- 
terance; (4) Gracious regard 

Verse 9.—‘‘ After this manner ther | y ye (1) Errors to 
be shunned ; (2) Models to be followed 

Verse 14.- If ye forgi men your h nly Father will 
also forgive you. (t) A conditional act; (2) A consequent 
blessing. . 


b& 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 

By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surrourdings 


IME and place the same as before. 


INTERVENING DiIscourRs! In chapter § there is set 
forth the relation of disciples to the world as a means of bless 
ing (vs. 13-16); the attitude of our Lord to the law and the 
righteousness required in the kingdom of heaven (vs. 17-20) ; 
the spiritual requirements of the law as interpreted by out 
Lord (vs. 21-37), culminating in the law of love, which de 


mands perfection ‘‘as your heavenly Father is perfect ’’ (vs. 
38-48). 

Chapter-6 begins with a general statement, according to the 
correct reading : ‘‘ Take heed that ye do not your righteous- 


ness before men, to be seen of them’’ (v. 1),—the term 
‘** righteousness ’’ being explained in the paragraphs that fol- 
low as referring to the religious duties of almsgiving (vs. 2-4), 
prayer (vs. 5-15), and fasting (vs. 16-18). The lesson covers 
the second religious duty, which is here shown to be a 
privilege. 


PARALLEL PassaGe. —Luke 11 : 2-4; compare Mark 11:2 


vi 


Critical Notes 


OUTLINE oF Lesson.—The false and true method of pray 


ing contrasted: Praying to be seen of men (v. 5) contrasted 


with secret prayer (v. 6) ; vain formal prayer (v. 7) contrasted 


with trustful filial prayer (v. 8 the model prayer (vs. 9-13) ; 


by the duty of forgiving 


the petition for forgiveness, enforced 
(vs. 14, 15). 
Verse 5. 
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and was changed to the singular from the influence of the 
context (vs. 2-4, 6). 
and the plural implies prayer in common.— Ye sha// not be as 


It is assumed that Christians will pray, 


the hypocrites : Christian prayer must be different, and it will 
be. The Pharisees are doubtless meant by ‘‘ hypocrites.’’ 
The term is a classical one, first applied to an actor playing a 
part, and usually wearing a mask, then to all dissemblers.— 
Love to stand and pray: They do not love to pray, but to 
pray with publicity. ‘‘ Standing,’’ one of the proper postures 
in prayer, is not reprobated.—/u the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets: These phrases are emphatic, The 
synagogue was a proper place of prayer, but the Pharisees 
were wont to recite their prayers in a prominent position 
there. ‘*Streets,’’ more literally, ‘‘ broad ways ;’’ not the 
same term as that in verse 2. The most public places in the 
cities were chosen for the external act of worship.— 7Aat they 
may be seen of men: This was the real motive of the pre- 
tended devotion, and this motive is the ground of the con- 
demnation (comp. v. 1).— 7hey have received their reward ¢ 
Not, they will be punished for their hypocrisy, but they 
have received in full what they desired, the reputation of 
piety among the beholders. God is allowed no part in the 
matter. 

Verse 6.—But thou, when thou prayest: The first ‘* thou ”’ 
is emphatic, and the change to the singular gives directness 
to the precept.--Zuter into thine inner chamber: A store- 
room, then a room within another, suggesting a retired place, 
and often, like our word ‘‘ chamber,’’ referring to a bedroom. 
And having shut thy door : Fastening it is implied, to secure 
uninterrupted privacy.—Pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; Secret prayer is a necessary expression of filial feeling 
toward God. Public prayer, in common with others, is also 
required, but private prayer is essential. Nothing is said 
about the time or the frequency of this devotion, but prudence 
calls for stated regular occasions.— 7hy Father which seeth in 
secret shall recompense thee: is a later addition, 
here and in verses 4 and 18 also. ‘‘ Reward’’ (v. 5) sug- 
gests ‘‘ hire,’ ‘‘ pay,’’ ‘recompense ’’ implies God’s gracious 
giving. ‘‘Seeth in secret’’ is in contrast with ‘* seen of 
men,’’ 


” 


‘* Openly 


Verse 7.—And in praying: The expression is grammati- 
cally different from that in verse §. Public prayer is evidently 
included here, as the plural suggests. — Use not vain repeti- 
tions; There is one word in the Greek meaning, first, to 
speak with a stammer, and then applied to all senseless utter- 
ances ; hence ‘‘ vain repetitions ’’ includes the character of 
what is said as well as its reiteration.—As the Gentiles do: 
‘* Heathen’’ carries an odious sense, not necessarily implied 
in the Greek. Compare the conduct of the priests of Baal 
(1 Kings 18 : 26), and of the mob at Ephesus (Acts 19 : 34). 
For they think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking : That is, thus earning by their vain repetitions an 
answer from God. In verses 5 and 6 the mistake opposed is 
that of gaining merit before men ; here, that of earning merit 
before God. Both are contrary to the true spirit of filial 
prayer. 

Verse 8.—Be not therefore like unto them: The Revisers 
omit ** ye,’’ because no emphasis rests upon it in the Greek, 
‘« Therefore,’’ because the Gentiles are ia error, thinking as 
they do.—/for your Father: The two oldest manuscripts 
(Sinaitic and Vatican) read, ‘* God your Father,’’ but in the 
Even Westcott and Hort, 
who usually accept the Vatican readings, bracket the addition. 


former it was afterwards omitted. 
—Knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him: 
Another reason for not using vain repetitions. They do not 
earn a favorable answer, nor do they give God any knowledge 
of our real needs. Our petitions are confessions that we have 
found out our needs, and expressions of trust that God will 
supply them. This trust is based on a recognition of him as 
our Father. Hence real prayer is offered because he would 
have us thus open our hearts, and tell our needs to him in 
filial intercourse. 

Verse 9.—A/fter this manner therefore: Over against the 
errors, and in accordance with our Father’s knowledge of our 
wants (vs. 7, 8), this model of prayer is given. It is not a 
prescribed formula, since in that case the varied anc briefer 
form would not occur in Luke 11: 2-4. The Lord’s Prayer, 
as it is called, consists of a preface, six (or seven) petitions, 
and a liturgical conclusion, added to the gospel form probably 
in Syria (see on verse 13). The order of the petitions is sig- 
nificant, God’s glory coming first, and our needs last.— Our 
Father ; This phrase is the key-note to the whole chapter, as 
well as to the prayer. This relation is the ultimate basis of 
all prayer. ‘‘ Our ’’ suggests fellowship in devotion.— Which : 
The American Book of Common Prayer has ‘‘ who;’’ so the 
American Revisers.—Ar? in heaven: Suggesting invisibility, 
as in the preceding context, and also power.—/a/lowed be 
thy name; The verb is that usually rendered ‘* sanctify,’’ but 
here, as often, it refers to declaring, recognizing as holy, sacred, 
consecrated. ‘* Name’’ includes all that the name repre- 
sents, God in his being and character. The first petition 
therefore puts the glory of God in the foreground. 

Verse 10.— 7iy kingdom The kingdom of grace had 
begun when Christ came; this petition is therefore for the 


establishment of the kingdom of glory. In this kingdom first 
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will God’s name be fully hallowed.— 7hy will be done: This 
is the moral result of the fulfilment‘of the two preceding peti- 
tions.—As in heaven, so on earth: Thisis an exact rendering. 
God’s will is necessarily and constantly done in nature. But 
personal beings have free-will. When this is perverted, it 
opposes God’s will, this opposition being the essence of sin. 
The petition implies that in heaven the personal will of all 
accords with that of God; that on earth this is not yet true; 
that God’s grace can and will affect human conduct; and, 
therefore, that the petition will finally be fully answered. 

Verse 11.—Give us this day our daily bread: Or, ** our 
bread for the coming day.’’ To this the American Revisers 
add: Or,:‘*our needful bread,’’ prefacing both margins 
**Greek.’’ In Luke (11 : 3) ‘* day by day”’ occurs, and the 
tense of the verb ‘‘give’’ corresponds (‘‘keep giving ’’). 
The word rendered ‘‘ daily,’’ which is in emphatic position, 
occurs only in these passages, and that rendering suits the 
context best, though * for the coming day ”’ is more in accord 
with the etymology, and ‘‘ needful’’ more suggestive. The 
Vulgate here has ‘‘ supersubstantial,’’ which is applied to the 
Eucharist, and in Luke ‘‘gaily.’” When rightly understood, 
‘* daily ”’ is sufficiently accurate: supply our earthly wants 
as they occur. This petition is subordinate to the preceding 
ones. 

Verse 12.—And forgive us our debts: Moral obligations 
are meant, as appears from Luke 11 : 4, where the phrase 
‘* our sins ’’ occurs, and also from the explanation in verses 
14 and 15. ‘*Trespasses’’ is the rendering in Tyndale’s 
version, and is retained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
probably to indicate more directly that the obligations are 
moral, But ‘‘debts’’ is more exact.—As we also have for- 
given our debtors : ** Also’’ is properly inserted, and ‘* have 
forgiven ’’ is the correct reading. ‘‘ As ’’ does not indicate 
the ground of God’s pardon, but the measure of it. God 
pardons justly for Christ’s sake, who taught us to pray thus. 
But, as a matter of experience, we apprehend God’s forgive- 
ness to the extent that it affects our forgiving attitude to 
others. That attitude is at once the evidence of our receiving 
God’s pardon, and the measure of our capacity for receiving 
it. Hence this petition is one of the most difficult to utter 
honestly, since so obvious a test of our sincerity is given. 

Verse 13.—And bring us not into temptation: ** Bring’? is 
the usual rendering of the verb, while ‘‘lead’’ suggests 
guidance rather than the wider dealings of God’s providence. 
‘* Temptation ’’ includes every form of moral trial. These 
trials are under his control, and in the petition we ask to be 
preserved from trials we cannot bear, or to be afforded a way 
of escape when temptation comes.—u/. On the contrary. 
This closely connects the two clauses, so that it i$ not neces- 
sary to regard this as a distinct (seventh) petition.—Dediver 
us from the evil one: Or, ‘‘evil.’? Literally, ‘‘ the evil.’’ 
As the adjective may be either masculine or neuter, this may 
mean ‘‘the evil oe,’’ Satan, or ‘‘ the evil,’’ all evil as a 
whole. The former seems preferable, and includes the latter. 
This is a higher petition than that in verse 12. Positive de- 
liverance is more than forgiveness. The reference to Satan 
as the evil one, from whom God’s power delivers us, probably 
suggested the liturgical conclusion, appearing in our Bibles: 
For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen, This is the ground of expecting an answer, 
and also a recapitulation of some of the petitions. But the 
evidence against its forming part of our Lord’s own teaching 
is conclusive. It does not occur in any Greek manuscript 
older than the eighth century, or in the Latin versions (the 
Vulgate has ‘*‘ Amen ”’ only) ; the early Fathers do not refer 
to it in their comments. But it has been hallowed by cen- 
turies of Christian usage, and forms a most appropriate con- 
clusion. For these reasons it should be retained in reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer, though not originally a part of it. 

“Igrse 14.—For if ye forgive men their trespasses : This 
and the next verse enforce the petition of verse 12, first posi- 
tively and then negatively. ‘‘If’’ implies that events will 
show whether the supposition is correct. ‘* Trespasses’’ is 
correct here.— Your heavenly Father: This phrase is em- 
phatic. 

Verse 15.—But if ye forgive not: The statement is simply 
the counterpart of that in verse 14.— Your ¢respasses : This 
phrase, though in regular position, receives some emphasis 
from the contrast with ‘ their trespasses.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
AY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE faint reflection from the earth which fills up the thin 
sickle of the new moon with a pale outline of the com- 

plete orb seems an emblem of the spiritual instincts of 
humanity which, casting their feeble light into the unknown, 
reveal heavenly realities otherwise hidden in the far-off glory. 
Humanity, in all ages and every land, embracing all the 
families of our race, from the untutored Indian to the nations 
of highest culture, standing with hands outstretched to the 

3; 


heavens in prayer, seems to disclose in their depths the benignant 
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form of the eternal Father, otherwise more or less veiled by 
the splendors of eternity. Prayer is thus in itself an un- 
answerable proof that God is, and that he is the rewarder: of 
them that diligently seek him. The eye presupposes light ; 
the ear, sound ; and the instincts of the soul their vindication 
in the unseen immensity around us. 

The Accadians, among whom Abraham grew up in Meso- 
potamia, the most ancient race whose literature has. come 
down to us, had already, thousands of years before the patri- 
arch’s birth, a wealth of hymns, liturgies, and devotional 
helps of all kinds, which must have kindled a like religious 
veneration in the founder of the Jewish nation, and explains 
how naturally we find prayer mentioned at least a hundred 
and thirty times in the Old Testament, and a hundred and 
forty times in the New. But till the Exile this fond appeal to 
God seéms to have been left, except in the prescribed forms for 
public worship, to the spontaneous emotion of the suppli- 
cant, legal directions for its proper performance coming into 
use during the days of strained minuteness of legal righteous- 
ness, Step by step a whole body of rabbinical ordinances 
rose, as to the time and place for prayer, and the number of 
prayers to be offered, the circumstances requiring them, and 
the words in which they were to be uttered. The third, the 
sixth, and the ninth hours were prescribed as the fitting 
times. The destruction of the temple having put an end to 
the daily sacrifice, prayer took its place in the synagogue, 
then rising in its place. 

Extempore prayer was unknown in public worship in an- 
tiquity, so that forms, perhaps adopted in part from the old 
temple service, were arranged for the synagogte, but others 
were also composed for private devotion, the S‘chma, or 
daily ordinance for personal use, consisting of no fewer than 
eighteen portions, Each rabbi, moreover, taught his ‘ dis- 
ciples ’’ his own favorite petitions, sometimes.of his own 
composition. Thus John taught a form of prayer to his fol- 
lowers (Luke 11:1), and the disciples of Jesus, knowing 
this, sought one from their Master also, not to be behind them 
in this universal custom of rabbis,—a request to which we 
are indebted for our Lord’s Prayer. 

In this, honored phrases of Jewish piety are so largely intro- 
duced that the instinctive orthodoxy of the Twelve found 
nothing new to trouble it, for they had always been accus- 
tomed to hear God addressed as ‘‘ our Father which art in 
heaven ”’ (Isa. 63: 16; 2 Chron. 30:27), and ‘‘ the kingdom 
of God *’ was named in every public prayer, while every pious 
heart sought that his will might be done in earth as in 
heaven, and that he would give them their daily bread, en- 
treating, moreover, to be kept from the Evil One. The 
doxology itself was that in use in Israel from the remotest 
past, while the additions made by Christ, requiring forgive- 
ness by us as the condition of God’s forgiving ourselves, is one 
which the Jew and Christian can alike repeat. 

In prayer it was prescribed that the supplicant should stand, 
that he should turn towards Jerusalem, cover his head, and 
cast his eyes on the ground; but this was varied, as to the pos- 
ture assumed, as emotion impelled. The hypocrisy con- 
demned by Jesus was the affectation that pretended earnestness 
when its desire was display, showing itself in part by showing 
off in the synagogue, and by standing in prayer at the corners 
of streets, after taking pains to reach this most public spot at 
the very moment of ordinary daily prayer. 

The ‘‘vain repetitions of the Gentiles’’ are strikingly 
shown in the mob at Ephesus repeating the name of Diana, 
with no further words, for two hours together, when roused 
against Paul (Acts 19: 34). I myself, near Gaza, heard a 
multitude of Muhammadans'shouting the name of Ged for a 
very long time, as they went round and round in the <i#’r 
which commemorated some imaginary saint; and in India 
the soldiers go into battle calling out the mystic word Ram, 
the divine name to the Hindoo, thousands of times over. 
‘*There is no need for this,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ for God knows 
what you need before you ask him.’’ Sincerity was, in his 
eyes, everything ; the formal act, without it, only a mockery. 

Phylacteries, to keep off the Devil, might be worn on the 
brow and left arm; and every precept of the rabbis as to 
words, position, and all else, might mark the exact com- 
pliance with the demands of the eighteen prayers a day which, 
as I have said, all Jews were bound to offer; but, without an 
honest, childlike, upright, humble, trustful spirit, casting 
itself at the feet of the eternal Father as the God of love and 
truth, they were worthless in his sight. 

Bournemouth, England. 


KSA 
How to Pray 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


“HIS section on prayer is one of three applications, which 

Christ makes in this chapter, of the general precept 

(v. 1) against admitting the desire to be seen of men asa 

motive for any good work. 
to almsgiving and fasting. 

Jesus is painting from the life when he pictures the man 

praying in the synagogue, and making himself conspicuous 


The other two applications are 
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to the congregation, or at the street corner, where two streets 
at once might be edified by his devotion, The race is not ex- 
tinct. If our congregations were winnowed from all the chaff 
of worshipers who have an eye to the reputation they will win 
by being there, there would be a good many empty seats. 
The subtle influence of the wish to be seen of men has more 
power over us all than we know. Should we be as active in 
church .work as we are, if nobody knew of our activity? 
Many of us pray with one eye turned to heaven, and one to 
the man in the next pew, to see if he notices us. 

‘* They have their reward.’’ There is keen irony in that 
saying. All that the man wanted by praying was to be seen. 
Well, he has been seen, and much good he will get from that. 
As for his prayers, they meant nothing, and will bring noth- 
ing. They were nominally spoken to God, but they were for 
the ears of the bystanders, and have served their purpose by 
being heard there. 

Jesus does not discountenance public prayer, but he teaches 
us that, unless we cultivate private and secret devotion, our 
public worship will be a grim farce and mockery. Indeed, 
all prayer must be ‘‘in secret ;’’ for even when we are pray- 
ing with others, our hearts must secretly be turning to the 
‘* Father which is in secret.’’ 

But public worship alone will not sustain devotion, and a 
true, deep piety is never attained, unless there is much soli- 
tary communion with God. One great reason for the shal- 
lowness of much present Christianity is that the habit of soli- 
tary devotion is almost lost among many of us. The robust 
saints of old had their secret places of prayer ; their descendants 
are so busy ‘‘ running churches ’’ and attending conferences 
that they have lost the habit of private devotion. If we had 
fewer conventions and more ‘‘ closets,’’ we should be stronger 
Christians. 

2. Our Lord passes to condemn another common degrada- 
tion of prayer by ‘‘ vain repetitions.’’ 
in these is to bring down Christian supplication to the level 
of heathen shrieking to gods, who needed to be told what 
their worshipers wanted or needed, to be swayed to grant it. 
We need only remember Baal’s priests on Carmel, or the mob 
at Ephesus yelling for two hours on ‘‘ Great Diana,’’ to un- 
derstand this saying. And the remains of Jewish liturgies, 
which we have, indicate the presence of the same element in 
some degree in them. 

Nor is much of our worship altogether free from it, just be- 
cause the great truth which Jesus opposes to the heathenish 
conception of God, has not fully filled our minds and hearts. 
If we believe that God is our Father, we shall believe that 
his fatherly love does not need to be bent to kindness by im- 
portunity, nor his knowledge to be informed by our catalogs 
of our wants. Wherever the child’s confidence in the 
Father’s love is present, prayer will be simple, and, in so far 
as it is supplication, will be quietly assured, and consequently 
free from pertinacious and unbelieving reiteration of wants or 
wishes. 

Of course, intense desire is not satisfied with one utterance, 
** Again he went 


, 


but repetitions due to it are not ‘ vain.’’ 

away, and prayed, and spake the same words.’ 
demned by Jesus is not such importunateness as was shown 
in his own prayer in Gethsemane, or in Paul’s thrice beseech- 
ing the Lord that the thorn in his flesh might depart from him, 
but the thought that God will hear us for our much speaking, 


The thing con- 


—a thought which is contrary to the very spirit of prayer, 
which ought to be winged by a child’s confidence in the 
Father, and by submission to his will. 

3. That confidence is laid as the foundation of the pattern 


prayer by the ‘‘ therefore ’’ in verse 9. Because God is our 
Father, and knows what we need, we are to pray ‘‘ after this 
Not the 


use of the very words, not the hardening of the pattern into a 


manner.’’ What does ‘‘ after this manner’’ mean ? 


form. To suppose that the repetition of the words is to pray 


” 


‘* after this manner,’’ misconceives thie very nature of prayer. 
Our Lord neither forbids nor prescribes the use of the prayer 
itself. But many a prayer is ‘‘ after this manner ’’ which re- 
peats none of the sacred clauses, and many a repetition of 
them is a ‘‘vain repetition.’’ Jesus was not appointing a 
form, but enjoining a spirit, and illustrating it by an example. 

Time and space are inadequate to deal with the model 
prayer as one would wish. I can only draw attention to one 
First, the lesson that lies on the surface is 
that prayers after this manner will be brief, simple expressions 
of desire. We pray as he would have us do when we tell 
God in few words our wishes, and leave them peacefully with 
him. Prayer is the best cure for too eager wishes, and the 
** peace of God, which passeth all understanding ’’ is the prom- 


ised answer to such quiet petitions as Christ here puts into his 


or two points. 


servants’ lips. 

Further, the sequence in the prayer is to be laid to heart. 
First comes the renewed grasp by faith of the blessed name 
of the Father, then petitions for the spread of that name, the 
coming of his kingdom and the doing of his will; and only 
after these follow desires directed to ourselves. These begin 
with the lowest of our needs, bread to sustain bodily life, and 
rise to the wants of the soul, forgiveness, defense in tempta- 
tion, and deliverance from evil. 

We do not pray ‘‘ after this manner,’’ if our own supposed 


He says that to indulge * 
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or real needs fill our petitions, and if we are far more con- 
cerned about our personal troubles or necessities than about 
the glory of his name and the coming of his kingdom. That 
lesson is writ large.on the prayer, and is a sharp test for our 
prayers, and, alas! a conclusive condemnation of many of 
them. Not until we have overcome self, and are filled with 
desire to be his instruments, do we truly pray as Christ wishes 
us to pray. 

And prayer of such a sort must come from a life molded by 
these convictions of the relative importance of ourselves and 
of his kingdom, and will, in its turn, be followed by a life in 
harmony with itself. If we do not pray after this manner, it 
is because we do not think and feel after this manner ; and it 
is useless to take the words as ours, and then to go away and 
live on exactly the opposite principle to that which they ex- 
press by the very order of these petitidns. 

But we may learn, too, that no small part of prayer ought 
to be the believing, loving contemplation of the character and 
relation to us of our Father in heaven. The name suggests 
kindred, love, and care, and the added clause, ‘‘ which art in 
heaven,’’ adds majesty, loftiness, purity, to the thought of 
Fatherhood. We bow with reverence before him who is in 
heaven ; we draw near, with children’s trust, to our Father. 
The one thought guards the other. He is ‘‘ our Father,’’ 
therefore we dare love, trust, and approach; he is ‘in 
heaven,’’ therefore our love is reverent, our faith humble, our 
approach lowly. To gaze on God is the beginning of all true 
prayer. 

The petitions which bear on his relation to the world and 
ourselves come next. His name is the familiar expression 
for the sum of his self-manifestation, or his character so far as 
he has revealed it. That name is hallowed when men know 
it, and, recognizing its elevation above a.] creatural limits, 
and its purity from all stain, shrine it in their hearts and wor- 
ship it in their lives. To know his name is life eternal. To 
hallow it is blessedness, purity, peace. 
the depths of men’s relations to God. 
lowed, everything else will follow. 


That petition goes to 
If his name is hal- 


So the next petition is for the coming of the kingdom. 
Christ’s contemporaries looked for its establishment by fleshly 
weapons and miraculous manifestations of an earthly Messiah. 
Jesus teaches us that it comes when men hallow the name of 
the Father. For, when they do, he will be joyfully felt to be 
sovereign, and they will delight to be his subjects. In one 
aspect, the kingdom had come when Christ began his minis- 
try ; in another, it is yet in the future. The prayer has been 
prayed for nineteen centuries ; and the answer has been grow- 
ingly given, in proportion as the church meant the prayer, 
and lived accordingly, helping to bring the kingdom by spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Father’s name. 

The third petition sets forth the issue of the full coming of 
the kingdom, in that the will of God the king is done abso- 
lutely, completely, universally. That is the meaning of crea- 
tion and redemption, the sum of the divine purpose for 
man, the reward to Jesus for his cross, the desire of all 
those who have truly learned to pray ‘‘ after this manner.’’ 
If we really make these petitions our chief desire, we shall 
give diligence to have them fulfilled in ourselves first, and 
then we shall work as well as pray for their universal accom- 
plishment. 

The personal wishes begin with ‘daily bread.’’ I must 
leave others to discuss the exact meaning or the force of these 
words. The meaning of ‘sufficient ’’ as opposed to a cog- 
nate word in Greek signifying superfluous, seems most probable, 
But in any case we have to note that the petition is confined 
to the supply of simple natural wants. We are not to ask 
great things for ourselves. Paul had exactly caught the spirit 
of the prayer when he wrote, ‘‘ having food and covering we 
shall be therewith content.’’ 

But more needful, though the need is less felt, than bread, 
is pardon. God’s child can never draw near to him without 
feeling that the name shines with purity which convicts him 
of sin, and that he has not been doing the will of God as it is 
done in heaven. Therefore a standing petition of all true 
prayer, as an element in all true Christian experience, is the 
The whole 
prayer is meant for those who have already become sons of 
God by faith in the Son. 


consciousness of sin and the cry for pardon. 


Therefore, when they pray for for- 
giveness, they are to say, ‘‘ as we have forgiven our debtors.’’ 

Now we do not receive our first forgiveness of sin on condi- 
tion of having forgiven, but, conversely, Christ, in several 
parables and sayings, represents our forgiveness of our debt- 
ors as the result of our initial experience of divine pardon. 
But then, to retain that divine forgiveness, there must be the 
imitation of it in our hearts ; and, if we do not forgive, our 
consciousness of being forgiven will wax faint. 

The prayer for pardon is followed by a petition which strikes 
one as singular when considered in connection with the value 
But the 
petition does not mean that we are to desire easy circum- 


of temptation in testing and strengthening character. 


stances, which will not sift and try us, but it is the voice of 
conscious weakness, and asks that we may not have such 
temptations as are too strong for us, but that, as Paul says, 
with apparent reference to this very clause, God would ‘* with 
the temptation also make a way of escape, that we may be able 
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to bear it.’’ Not ‘‘into,’’ but through, temptation we pray 
to be led ; and if he sometimes answers by bringing tempta- 
tion to us, he will never abandon us to it, like a victim left 
in a lions’ den. 

The last petition is not only the positive side of the previous 
negative clause, but it covers the whole life, and it looks for- 
ward to complete deliverance in the heavens. Paul seems to 
have had the prayer floating in his mind when, in his last 
letter, and all but looking death in the eyes, he wrote, ‘‘ The 
Lord will deliver me from every evil work, and will save me 
into his heavenly kingdom : to whom be the glory for ever and 
ever.’’ He looked for deliverance from every evil to be ac- 
complished by his entrance into the heavenly kingdom ; and 
he thought that that entrance would be his being ‘‘ saved into ”’ 
it, even though the agent of his entrance was the headsman’s 
sword that fell on his neck outside the walls of Rome. We 
may realize a gradual, daily growing deliverance from evil, 
but it will be complete, and the pattern prayer will be fully an- 
swered only when we too are saved into his heaven/y kingdom, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ASA 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


RAYER is an instinct of universal human nature. No 

one lives who does not pray. It is not a mere begging 
for gifts, but the whole system of communication between 
God and his children. 

To the universal request, *‘ Lord, teach us to pray,’’ God 
condescends to give definite answer. To. make doubly sure 
that we understand, he gives negative and positive directions. 

First, negative. 1. Not as hypocrites, to be seen of men. 
They get their reward, all that such prayer is worth, praise 
of men. 2. Do not ‘‘ babble out’’ repetitions that are vain, 
as the heathen do with noisy praying-machines. Even the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated mechanically is vain. 

Second, positive. 1. Solitariness—God is company enough. 
2. Feel that God is Father. 3. To be revered, counted holy, 
by us. 4. Our controlling motive is to be the coming of his 
kingdom, till earth is like heaven. 5. Our dependence on the 
Father for bread (and breath) is recognized. 6, Ask forgive- 
ness because ‘‘ we also have forgiven our debtors.’’ We get 
very confident that God will do as much as we have. 7. We 
shrink from trial even as Jesus did. Let the cup pass, if pos- 
sible ; nevertheless, not my will. At least, in the trial, ‘‘ draw 
us to thyself from evil.’? Then we are ready for the pean of 
praise, the outbreak of jubilant recognition of the sovereignty 
and eternal glory of God. 

Since God waits to answer true prayer, and so carefully in- 
structs us in the way, no one need fail. He loves to be longed 


for. He longs to be sought. Say to the soul : 


‘* Thou art coming to a King, 
Large petitions with thee bring, 

, For his grace and love are such 
Thou canst never ask too much," 


University Park, Colo. 


Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEN ye pray (v. §). 


prays. 


All of us pray. Everybody 
Even if we did not pray in loving trust, we 
There is truth in 
the saying, ‘‘ Men who do not believe in God believe in 
ghosts.’’ It is either a cry in the dark, or a voice in the 
light. We are sure to call out in our need, if we are not 
willing to speak out in our restful trust. 


would pray in agony or in human despair. 


You and I know 
that it is not ‘‘7/ ye pray,’’ but ‘*‘ when ye pray.’’ 

Enter into thine inner chamber, and having shut thy door 
(v. 6). 
want to be alone with that friend. 


Vhen we want a confidential talk with a friend, we 
We seem to be nearer to 
him when no one else is near. God is just as near to us ina 
It has 


been said that, when our closet door closes on us to shut out 


crowd as in a closet, but we can’t get so near to him. 


the world, the ceiling opens toward God, to bring us into his 
very presence. The more we are alone with a friend, the 
more we can feel that friend with us when we are with others. 
Only as we enjoy solitude with God are we enabled to enjoy 


God in a crowd and at all times. 


In praying use not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do: for 
they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking 
(v. 7). We say least when we think most. When our feel- 


ing is deepest and most intense, we never multiply words. 

If we find a neighbor’s house on fire in the night, we do not 

think of addressing him with a studied appeal to save his 
999 


The one word ‘‘ Fire !’’ shouted at 


the top of our voices, is worth more than a long essay on the 


property and his home. 
worth of a homestead. A drowning man puts his whole soul 


into the cry ‘‘Help!’’ as more likely to be heard than 





















42 (10) 


” 


‘much speaking. In proportion to the earnestness of our 
prayer to God, words will be fewest in expression of its idea. 
We don’t want to wait before coming to the point of our 
heart’s prayer to God. 

Our Father which art in heaven (v. 9). Because we know 
the love of a father on earth, we are glad to come to God as 
our Father in heaven. Whatever a child wants, he is glad to 
ask his father for, Whatever a child needs, a father is glad 
to give his child. Our limits in prayer are Only in our utter- 
most needs, God’s limits in giving as we pray are only in his 
limitless love and his limitless wisdom. 

Hallowed be thy name. 


friendship. 


Reverence is an essential of a true 
We cannot rightly love another whose being and 
personality we do not revere, In turning toward one who has 
our heart, our first thought is necessarily, ‘*‘ Hallowed be thy 
name.’”’ 

If we could have 
so much at present that we needed nothing for to-day, or for 


Give us this day our daily bread (v. 11). 


hereafter, we should lose our sense of dependence and trust. 
It is good for us to have only a day’s supply of whatever we 
need, In that way we keep hold of our Father’s hand step 
by step and hour by hour. 

Lf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses (v. 15). Forgiveness is a con- 
dition of being, rather than a mere record of action and re- 
sults, When our hearts open in tenderness and consideration 
towards one who has wronged us, our hearts aie in a condition 
that God's 


although we have wronged him. 


so tenderness and consideration can get in, 
Our limitations in a sense 
limit God toward us. God cannot get a blessing into our 


hearts while we persistently keep them closed teward him and 
his loved one. Even though God is ready to forgive, we 
must open our hearts to let him do so,—and an unforgiving 
heart is not open, 


Philadelphia, 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


lik, Lord’s Prayer is a model for al] times, in its form of 
words, but especially in its spirit. Ido not know who 
originated the outline of the ‘* prayerful spirit’’ which it sets 
forth, and which I now give with some modifications, but I 
know that it is very helpful. 
The filial spirit, 


**Our Father.’’ No other religion in all 


the world teaches men thus to address God. These two words 
lift us up at once, and we feel that they draw us near to God, 


] 


as to a heavenly Father. We are his children, and so draw 


near with boldness. But lest any should forget who God is, 


and rush into his presence as the horse rushes to battle, we 
find next: 

A reverent spirit. ‘* Hallowed 
creator and judge as well as father, and is holy 


This 


should come to him with ** holy’ 


be thy God is 


, and of 


name,’’ 
purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, makes it fitting that we 
boldness. Irreverence in 
| 


prayer is sin and mockery. Therefore, in coming to him, we 


should think who it is whom we are approaching, and have 


our minds and hearts in worshipful mood, 

The That 
means more than the blessing of our particular Sunday-school. 
It means China, India, Africa, and, indeed, all the world. It 


means that it is our hearts’ desire that all men should come to 


missionary spirit, **Thy kingdom come.’’ 


a knowledge of the truth. If rightly offered, it that 


coming of that 
of this 


means 


we will try ourselves to bring forward the 


kingdom, Otherwise to offer that part prayer is 


"| 
mockery. 


The submissive spirit. ‘* Thy will be done.’’ This means 


that God's will is our will, and that we wish his will to be 
carried out in our own hearts as well as in 
all 


iat we wish in our business and in our play, and in 


the hearts of all 


others. It compasses the activities of 


our lives, and 
means t! 
our social lives, that the will of God shall be perfectly done, 
for we add, ‘‘as it is done in heaven.’’ The circumference 
of this petition is very wide. 


The dependent spirit. 


This is practically acknowledging that we are dependent on 


**Give us this day our daily bread.’’ 


God for our most common must look to 


him for bread, how much more for other things that are not so 


common ? 


necessities. If we 
We thus acknowledge that ‘‘in him we live, and 
move, and have our being,’’ and it makes us feel that we are 
utterly dependent on his daily care. 

The penitent spirit. 


‘* Forgive us our debts.’’ No one 


honestly asks for pardon who is not sorry for sin. Otherwise 
he asks for that which he does not really want, and to do this 
s to make a mock at God. 

The forgiving spirit. ‘‘As we forgive our debtors.’’ To 
ask for forgiveness, and yet be unwilling to forgive, is an awful 
thing, for it really asks God to deal with us as we do with 
those who have wronged us, namely, of to forgive us. 

All this shows us that rightly to use this Lord’s Prayer is 
a very solemn thing, for it means much. 


New Y¥; 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 

[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 


issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Matthew 6 : 1-18, 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The thought of the discourse now changes from teachings 
to practice. Read over the first eighteen verses of Matthew 6, 
noting that, after a general warning against ostentation in re- 
ligion, they discuss three examples of such display : in giving 
alms (vs. 2-4), in prayer (vs. 5-15), and in fasting (vs. 16-18). 
Study also with careful attention (1) the frequent expression 
‘* Father.’’ Note its discriminating use in various connec- 
tions of thought, and the ideas about God thus suggested. 
(2.) The two classes of devotees criticised. For the habits 
of pagans in regard to prayer, read the two classical examples 
in the Bible (1 Kings 18 : 26; Acts 19 : 34). (3.).The ex- 
tensive use by Jesus of figurative expressions, How many, 
have we How about ‘hypocrites ’’ (vs. 5, 16, in 
classical Greek, ‘‘ actors ’’), ‘*sound not a trumpet’’ (v. 2), 
** enter into thine inner chamber ’’ (v. 6), ‘* anoint thy head ”’ 
(v. 17). (4.) The positive statements made by Jesus. Does 
he merely substitute one form by another? or does he substi- 
tute for a form something else ? 

II, RereReENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. 


here ? 


For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


The references noted in the article for last week apply 
equally well, with a slight change in the page numbering, to 
this week’s study. 

The discussion of the Lord’s Prayer by “Dr. Broadus in his 
commentary is matchless. 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussion, 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 

1. The 


alms ’’ 


Chief Danger in (1.) The word 
in verse I (Auth. Ver.) should probably be read as 
in Revised Version, ‘* righteousness, ’’ 


Righteousness. 
“ 
Why did Jesus object 
to ostentation in good works ? May we not give other reasons 
which he would have deemed equally valid ? [Outline Studies : 
I 1. Riddle: 4% 


’ 
2. Almsgiving. | 


3-] 
2 


.) Does Jesus here command almsgiving 


so that it must be regarded as binding upon a Christian, or 
did he merely use it as a vivid illustration of his thought? 
(3.) What did 
ciples ? 


3. Prayer. (4.) 


he intend to positively enjoin upon his dis- 
What characteristics of true prayer does 
Jesus sct forth in verses 5 to 13? [Riddle: Mc- 
Laren: § 2; 2, 1. Schauffler.] (5.) Against what objec- 
tionable elements in prayer did he protest ? [Outline Studies : 
I, 2. 1 5,6.] (6.) What ante- 
cedent conditions of true prayer does verse 8 suggest ? 

4. Our Lord’s Pray 


prayer as given in Luke 11 


Outline. 


Riddle: vs. §, 7. Geikie : 
(7-) Compare the form of 
: 1-4 
omissions as compared with the form given by 


this 
(Rev. Ver.). Notice the 

Matthew. 
Note also the practically unanimous judgment that the doxol- 
ogy is a liturgical enlargement of the prayer as reported in the 
Gospels. Is the Christian Church, therefore disobeying the 


command of Jesus in verse 9 


, or has it rightly interpreted 
the purpose of Jesus to merely give a model of true prayer, 
frora which we are at liberty to diverge? [Riddle: vs. 9, 13. 
Geikie : § 4.] (8.) Since it is not found in either Matthew’s 
or Luke’s Gospel, whence did we get the often used form, 
‘* Forgive us our trespasses,’’ etc. ? [Riddle : v. 12.] (9.) Is 
the remark of Tertullian, ‘‘ in this prayer is comprised a com- 


pend of the whole gospel,’ 
5. Fasting. 


rhetorical, or not ? 

(10.) What characteristic of fasting does Jesus 
Can this passage be taken as teaching that we 
ought to fast ? [Outline Studies: I, 3.] 


IV. Tu 


insist upon ? 


LEADING THOUGHTs. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 


Note 


of Jesus in s¢ tting 
forth his view of real religion ! 
b 


the boldness and absolute frankness 
He could not take examples 
of Pharisaic practice more representative or better fitted to 
illustrate the difference between their religion and the real 


thing. 
As we study the Lord’s Prayer, does Jesus seem to have 
the generations yet unborn—all Christendom—in mind, or 


his own needy, timid, inexperienced, undeveloped disciples ? 


Vol. 40, No. 3 


Some seek to do honor to our Lord by claiming great 
originality and absolute completeness for this prayer. Con- 
sider Bruce’s remark, ‘‘ I should be sorry to think that the 
model prayer was absolutely original. It would be a melan- 
choly account of the chosen people, if, after thousands of 
years of special training, they did not yet know what to pray 
for.’’ Also this from Broadus: ‘‘ The prayer contains no 
allusion to the mediation of Christ, says nothing about asking 
in his name, for which the disciples were not yet prepared.’’ 


New Haven, Conn. 
AY 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Ls WHAT mountain were the beatitudes spoken ? What 

is the meaning of ‘* beatitude’’ ? What is that sermon 
called in which Jesus spoke those blesssd words? 
same sermon he taught a lesson on prayer. 
an example of devotion. 


In the 
Jesus always set 
At one time the disciples saw him 
‘* praying, and, when he ceased, one of them said to him, 
Lord, teach us to pray, as John did his disciples.’’ We do 
not know which one of the Twelve asked this, but probably 
one of those who had been with John the Baptist, and left him 
to follow Jesus. He answered by giving the form of prayer 
which we have in Matthew’s report of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

How to Pray.—Jesus began his prayer-lesson by telling 
how not to pray. Some men then prayed standing on the 
street corners, to be seen, and prayed aloud, to be heard by 
many. What does our Golden Text say? In some foreign 
lands a priest is hired, and paid in rice or money according 
to the number of prayers he can repeat in a given time. 
There are heathen who have prayers written in strange char- 
acters on strips of paper, made into round wads, and fired at 
an idol hanging on the wail or an image on an altar. he 
paper hits the image, it is believed that the god hears; if it 
sticks, he is expected to answer. ‘*Use not vain repetitions, 
as the heathen do,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ for they think they shall be 
heard for their much speaking.’’ To repeat over and ovcr 
the same words, if we do not feel what we say, or really de- 
sire what we ask, is as meaningless as the empty forms of 
those who have never been taught of a true God. 

The Lord’s Prayer.—That is what we call the prayer y6u 
learned as a little child, and have repeated hundreds of tithes. 
Did you ever think how often, every hour of the-day or night, 
Jesus hears those words repeated? It goes up to him like 
the unceasing sound of many waters, like the echo of sea- 
shells murmuring of the ocean roar. There cannot be a time 
when that prayer is not somewhere repeated in some language, 
from homes, churches, schools,—everywhere that the naine 
of Je 


us is known. Does it really go from every heart when 


lips recite the words? All the praise in heaven does not keep 
Jesus from hearing all the prayers of earth, but his ear ca 
detect heartless words more quickly than a trained musician a 
false note or the touch of an expert can discard a counterfeit 
coin. Jesus gave this form of prayer, not that we should use 
no other,—‘‘ after this manner,’’ he said,-—a pattern prayer, 
showing how to pray, to whom to pray, and what to ask, 

Our Fath 
and earth, and his beloved Son tells us to call him our Father. 
Jesu bids 


r.—A wise, holy, loving God reigns in heaven 
us pray to him, although he says, ‘* Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him.”’ 
His name is holy, never to be spoken lightly, but cherished as 
What is the 


Lord’s 


sacred, third commandment? We must pray 
that the kingdom may be established over all the 


earth, and, while we so pray, we should help to spread the 
knowledge of Christ. Whatever the of God may be in 


our lives, we are to pray that his will may be done on earth as 


will 
it is done in héaven. So Jesus prayed ; even when in greatest 
suffering, his prayer to his Father was, ‘*‘ Not my will, but 
thine, be done.’’ So sure is our Father’s love, and his care, 
that, even if it seems hard to obey or to suffer, we should 
cheerfully say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.’’ A sick child, whose 
mother stood by with the needed medicine, in a weak voice 
said: ‘* I know it’s bitter, but, mama dear, you know best. 
I'll swallow it all.” . 

Prayer for Ourselves. —** Give’’ and * forgive ’’ 
easily remembered. 


are words 
We have daily wants,—food, home, 
clothing, care, friends ; we need day by day. We are not told 
to ask for what we may need to-morrow, and each new morn- 
ing should offer the same prayer, Could the richest earthly 
father make one wheat-field yield its harvest? From God 
come all good things which make life a comfort and a joy. 
Suppose, to-morrow, after you have offered this prayer, you 
count the blessings that come every hour to ycur body, mind, 
and heart, in answer to this one petition. It is not only for 
yourself; you do not find the word ** me ’’ or *‘ mine ”’ in it. 
Do you want your brothers and sisters to share all the boun- 
ties of your home table? So all the children of our Father in 
are to be provided for, and, while we pray for them, 
we should do his will by helping to feed the hungry and 


clothe the shivering. Is there ever a day without sin to con- 


heaven 
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fess,—some ugly thought, an angry word, an impatient tone, 
or a selfish, unkind act, which has harmed and hurt another ? 
What measure does Jesus give in our asking God to forgive 
us? To be safe from such wrong-doing, what does Jesus bid 
us ask about being led away from temptation and delivered 
from evil? He who remembered the forty days and nights 
did not forget how to be safe in time of temptation, and to 
whom to give praise for deliverance. 

Praise to the Father.—The prayer begins and ends with 
God. Could any but God hear and answer the world-wide 
cries for help and pardon in all the years? Could any but 
the true God know and supply the wants of all nations and of 
each little child? Jesus shows us how to praise him, and own 
that all glory, all power, is his own. Yet he accepts the love 
and service of every loyal heart ; the lonely, the poor, the low- 
liest child can offer praise and prayer as welcome as the 
loudest songs of angels in the heavenly host. 


Louisville, Ky. 
AYSY 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HIS is a specially important lesson for those who receive 
no religious instruction in the home, and have never 
yet formed the habit of prayer. 

Next week’s lesson, upon ‘‘ Our Father’s Care,’’ would 
have been such a good preparation for this to-day upon prayer 
that we regret we could not have used it a week ago. 
We must borrow some of its vital points to-day, because 
the children need to be taught of the sheltering arms of a 
loving heavenly Father, and to memorize such texts as 
** The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms ’’ (Deut. 33 : 27). Use this text with selected 
passages from Psalm 91: ‘‘ He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust;’’ ‘‘ He shall 
give his angels charge over thee,’’ etc. It would be a good 
plan to memorize this whole Psalm at some time during this 
quarter. 

We wish it might be possible for us to teach these little 
neglected children to pray regularly. And more than that,— 
we want to teach them in such a way that they will turn as 
instinctively and as naturally to their heavenly Father as to 
an earthly father. When they have memorized these texts 
suggested, and feel that their Father is always near them, and 
that they may ‘‘ abide under the shadow of the Almighty,’’ 
the next step is to Jead them to talk with their Father. This 
means that we are to try to inculcate the habit of prayer. We 
are to teach that a ‘‘ real prayer’’ means a good deal more 
than “just asking God for things.’’ 

With the review of their memory text, "* Ask, and ye shall 
receive,’’ it is a temptation for the primary teacher to relate 
illustrative stories about children’s prayers for material gifts. 
These stories are usually built on this plan: A child whose 
parents are in great need prays for a dinner, and rises from 
his knees to find on the door-step a basket filled with good 
things. The prayers quoted in these somewhat hackneyed 
stories are always supposed to be answered by an immediate 
supply of material gifts. It is a risk to experiment upon the 
primary class with such tales, because the children will be 
pretty sure to make experimental prayers, and, failing to re- 
ceive exactly as the story taught them to expect, they lose 
faith in teacher, in Sunday-school, and in God's promise to 
hear and answer prayer. These children are not too young 
to understand what Bishop Hall said of the prayers of be- 
lievers. We can easily explain and illustrate, if they do not. 
** All the prayers of believers that are made in faith will be 
answered in kind or in value.’’ 

The children help in discussing the question, ‘‘ What makes 
a real prayer?’? When we want sumething, and feel the 
want in our souls, or in our thoughts, and turn toward our 
God,—that is a prayer. We also talk of what we shall say in 
our prayers. We decide that we ought always to come to our 
Father with thanksgiving ; next, confess our sins and ask for- 
giveness, adding the petition, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.”’ 
We pause here to memorize Matthew 26:41. We pray for 
friends, for the poor, for enemies. Here we recite our verse, 
** Pray for them which despitefully use you ’’ (Matt. § : 44). 

We have left out of our prayer something very important. 
Will the children discover for themselves that it is not enough 
to pray that we may be able to resist temptation, and to be 
kept (negatively) good? Let us develop from them the 
thought, We must ask the Lord to show us how to do good, to 
send us work, and to make us strong and brave enough to 
do it. 

The next step is to give a lesson upon the Lord’s Prayer. 
Most of the children can recite it now. In many instances 
the recitation is mere word-calling. Several passages they do 
not understand, Simple explanations, using as few words as 
possible, will be a great help. When we pray, ‘‘ Haliowed 
be thy name,’’ we ask that God’s name, which is holy, may be 
honored always. ‘‘ Forgive us our debts ’’ means ‘ Forgive 
us oursins.’” When we pray “‘ Thy kingdom come ”’ we ask 
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that our earth shall be made like heaven. Close with the 
thought, We are in part responsible that our earth shall be 
made like heaven. 


Northampton, Mass. 
LYS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


LL but the central word should be on the board at the 


beginning. 
Title of to-day’s lesson? What is this prayer of Jesus 
called? How many times have you said it since you first 


learned the words? How many, of those times were real 
prayers, the kind that Jesus wants us to pray? Let us see. 

The lesson begins with a warning against praying, ‘‘ as the 
hypocrites do,’’ to be seen. How many of those times were 
you praying, not to tell God anything, but so that people 
should know you were praying? Praying in public is right ; 
but praying to the public is wrong. 

Then we are not to make word-prayers, ‘‘ as the heathen 
do.’? Our Father does not need to hear our words; he 
‘**looketh upon the heart.’’ Cross out all the times when you 
said this prayer so as to say you had said it. Now, how often 
have you truly prayed the Lord’s Prayer ? 

But perhaps you will say, ‘‘ It is not necessary to use just 
these words. The Lord’s Prayer is not a form, but a model.’’ 
That makes it harder yet. Let us look at the seven petitions 
that make up our Lord’s idea of a prayer. 

In the first three we look at God. We first call him our 
Father, and then we pray for a blessing on his name, his 
kingdom, and his will. If we love our Father we can pray 
these prayers from the heart. But 





In the last three petitions we pray for ourselves. We ask 
for three spiritual blessings: forgiveness; guidance in the 
right way, away from temptation ; deliverance from moral evil. 
If we are earnestly striving t6 be Christians, this is just what 
we shall want to pray. 

What about all the good things of life, that make up so 
much of our prayers? Is there no place for them? Yes; 
here in the middle is one little prayer for—what? SAread,— 
just enough to get along on. God will take care of all the 
rest. Real kingdom-of-heaven people do feel that way, and 
this is their kind of a prayer. 

It is bad enough when our conscience calls us a hypocrite, 
and a heathen, and a worldling. But there is something more. 
How does that fifth petition read? What is the condition on 
which God forgives us? So the man who hates his brother is 
an unforgiven sinner. 

Who can give us the spirit of true prayer ? 
him ? 


Shall we ask 





OUR FATHER 
NAME FORGIVE 
THY KINGDOM | BREAD | LEAD [J§ 
WILL DELIVER 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**Come, my soul, thy suit prepare."’ 

**T love to steal awhile away.’’ 

‘‘ From every stormy wind that blows.”’ 

‘*Sweet hour of prayer."’ 

** Prayer is the key for the bending knee."’ 
‘Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.’’ 

‘** There is rest, sweet rest, at the Master's feet."’ 
“A little talk with Jesus."’ 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


ns FTER THIS MANNER THEREFORE PRAY YE.’’—The 
assertion that the Lord’s model prayer was drawn 

from the Zend-Avesta has been shown to be wholly without 
foundation, and the supposition that it was made up of peti- 
tions taken from prayers in use among the Jews is almost as 
groundless. Two petitions in the prayers of the synagogue 
resemble two of our Lord’s, but it is not certain that they 
were in use at the time when the Sermon on the Mount was 
delivered. They are as follows: ‘‘ Let his great name be 
glorified and sanctified in the world,”’ and ‘‘ May he cause 
his kingdom to have dominion in your life and in your days.”’ 
**Our FATHER.’’—The highest name in the social vo- 
cabulary of the Oriental is ‘‘ father.’’ -The Oriental mother 
calles her baby boy ‘‘ Father of Joseph,’’ or ‘‘ Father of 
Muhammad,’’ or some such name, in anticipation of the 
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time when hé shall enter the ranks of men. Should he die 
before reaching maturity, the bitterest item in the noisy wail- 
ing of the mourners is that he had not reached the stage of 
fatherhood. The word ‘‘ father’’ is not only the most authori- 
tative in the social scale with Orientals, but it is the most 
common as an expression of ownership. A man is said to be 
the father of whatever is peculiar to him. Such names as 
‘*The Father of Wealth,’’ ‘‘ The Father of a Red Beard,’’ 
‘* The Father of Two Eyes ’’ (a good shot), ‘‘ The Father of 
the Poor,’’ are being constantly coined. Throughout the Old 
Testament God’s fatherly relation to his people is referred to, 
but the words with which the Lord’s Prayer opens were first 
uttered by our blessed Lord himself. ‘* Our Father,’’ or, 
literally, ‘*‘ Father of us,’’ is the summing up in Christ of all 
revelations of God’s fatherhood that had gone before. It is 
the full expression of his ownership of his own. It is the 
loyal cry of Christ’s brethren, who, as God’s children, are not 
only bound to adore their Father, but to love their brethren. 
London, England. 
——— 


By the Editor 


** THEY LOVE TO STAND AND PRAY, ... THAT THEY MAY 
BE SEEN OF MEN.’’—A dealer in sweets on the street corner 
in the East will stop his dickering with an urchin, and pros- 
trate himself in prayer, when the hour of prayer comes, and 
then rise up to finish his little trade. A shop-keeper will halt 
to pray aloud, at that-hour, leaving his bargain half finished, 
and then start again to get double value for his wares if he 
can. That is Eastern style to-day, and it was probably the 
same in olden time. 

‘* THEY HAVE RECEIVED THEIR REWARD.’’—They want it 
known that they have observed the hour of prayer. An 
Oriental dragoman was up at daybreak praying very loud, the 
first morning of the new journey. Hoping he had been 
heard by his employer, he came to his tent, and asked, ‘* Did 
you hear me pray, master?’’ Being told that he was heard, 
he smiled with pleasure, because he had received his reward. 

‘* THE GENTILES . . . THINK THAT THEY SHALL BE HEARD 
FOR THEIR MUCH SPEAKING.’’—Merely repeating the name of 
God, ‘‘ Allah! Allah! Allah!’’ scores or hundreds of times in 
rapid succession, is deemed a work of merit, and an effective 
mode of praying. So it was in the days of Ahab and Elijah; ‘*O 
Baal, hear us ! O Baal, hear us! O Baal, hear us!’’ *‘ from 
morning until noon.’’ In the farther East, they use prayer 
machines, having an exclamatory prayer inscribed on them. 
A wheel thus inscribed, and revolved by water, is kept whirl- 
ing for days to the credit of the persons who set it going, —they 
thinking to be heard for their much speaking in formal prayer 
phrase. 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—When was the Sermon on the Mount preached ? 
Where? What was its introduction? Why is it the 
greatest sermon ever preached ? 4 
2. PRAY IN SECRET (vs. 5, 6).—What is the Eastern cus- 
tom still as regards prayers in the streets ? 
hypocritical ? 


When is a prayer 
What was ‘‘ their reward ’’ that the hypocrites 
gained? When should we pray in public? What is the 
Christian’s ‘‘closet’?? Why is secret prayer a necessity ? 
What are some of its open rewards ? 

3. Pray SIMPLy (vs. 7, 8).—On what recorded occasion 
did Christ himself use repetition in prayer? (Maik 14: 39.) 
What is a ‘‘ vain repetition’? ? How long should a prayer 
be ? If God knows our needs, why do we tell him? What 
besides our needs should we put in our prayers ? 

4. AFTER THIS MANNER (vs. 9-13).—What argument for 
prayer do you find in the first two words of the Lord’s Prayer? 
Why is it, ‘‘ which art in heaven,’’ 
everywhere ’’? 


rather than ‘‘ which art 
What 
How is God’s 
What is the only way to get it done 


How is God’s name to be hallowed ? 
is God’s kingdom ? 

will done in heaven ? 
more perfectly on earth? 


How alone is it to come ? 


How is the prayer for bread, ‘* day 
by day,’’ a rebuke to much modern living? Why will God 
not forgive till we have forgiven? In what way only, and for 
what purpose, does God bring men into temptation? In what 
ways may we expect God to deliver us from evil ? What con- 
fidence in prayer may one get from the concluding ‘* doxol- 
ogy’’? How is this a model 
prayer in the things it includes? the things it omits? the 
order it takes ? the proportions it observes ? 


What does ‘* amen ’”’ mean ? 
How are we to 
use it ? 

5. FORGiVE (vs. 14, 15).—Why does Christ lay so much 
emphasis on this matter? How can we tell whether we carry 
to God a forgiving heart ? 

For the Superintendent 


1. Where did Christ pronounce the Lord’s Prayer? 2. To 
whom did he pray? 3. Which comes first, praise or petition ? 
4. Of the petitions, which come first,—those for ourselves or 
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. ‘ * 
‘for others? 5. What is the only sentence that concerns 
worldly needs? 6. For what spiritual blessings does the 
prayer esk? 
a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


i. What kinds of prayer did Christ forbid? 2. How 
many petitions are in the Lord’s Prayer? 3. How many of 
these petitions are for earthly blessings? 4. How much of 
the prayer is made up of praise and adoration? 5. What 
should we be willing to do before asking God's forgiveness for 
our sins? 

Boston. 

SA 


Sociological Notes 
“By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE prayer our Lord taught his disciples is a document of 
the highest sociological significance. Its very structure 
imparts this character to it. It is not the least like what even 
- good people would frame for themselves, if they had not this 
model given them. They might begin with some general 
acknowledgment of God’s govdness to them, but they speed- 
‘ily would come to requests for forgivene3s of sins, for grace 
in their time of need, and for temporal mercies. Christ bids 
us ask nothing for ourselves until we have asked first for the 
great general interests of the spiritual world. So we are to 
pray for the hallowing of God’s name, the coming of his king- 
dom, and the doing of his will, before we ask for daily bread 
or any other personal gifts. When we have entered into the 
spirit of these three great petitions, we shal! ve fitted to ask 
the blessings which are more personal to ourselves. A self- 
centered and self-seeking spirit unfits men to pray aright, by 
throwing them out of harmony with God and his grand’ gen- 
erosities. 

And the prayer seeks to bring us also into harmony with 
our fellow-men. Our Lord bids us to ask, not for ourselves 
only, but for our brethren, We begin by owning them as 
brethren when we address God, not as ‘‘ my Father,’’ but as 
**our Father.’’ He who lives for himself, owning no brother’s 
claim on the part of his fellow-men outside the ties of kinship, 
orrace;or creed, cannot ‘pray this prayer. He cannot pray 
it who is living at the expense of his fellows, either in dis- 
honesty or by a business which is injurious to them. It is a 
great, practical confession of faith and practice that lies 
wrapped up in those two words. 

So the later petitions tell us what are the matters as to 
which we are to share our interest with others. We are not 
allowed to ask even a piece of bread without praying that 
others may be fed as well as we. We cannot ask the forgive- 
ness of our sins without imploring it for our brethren, and 
asking that they, as well as we, may be kept from’ binding 
themselves in the bonds of enmify and hatred, and thus clos- 
ing their souls to the message of forgiving love. Nor may we 
pray for grace to overcome temptations, and defeat our spir- 
itual enemies, without including others in that final petition. 

**No man liveth to himself,’’ and, after this model or 
fashion, no man prayeth to himself. The prayer e=lis- us out 
of ourselves into the grand harmonies of the kingdom of God, 
for whose coming we are here taught to pray. Every other 
petition in it casis light on the meaning of that one, showing 
what a holy order of reverence, submission, thankful de- 
pendence, forgiving love, and triumphant faith, we are called 
to when the good news of the kingdom is preached to us. 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


ONTINUING his discourse, the Lord grapples with sev- 
4 eral acts of ‘‘ righteousness,’’ among which is prayer. 
Striking at its many abuses, he deals first with that of those 
who pray ‘‘that they may be seen of men.’’ They are seen. 
They are applauded. They have received their reward. 
Prayer in the *‘ inner chamber,’’ where none but God sees, is 
the approved prayer. He next attacks the heathen custom of 
“vain repetition ’’ and ‘‘ much speaking’’ in prayer. It is 
neediess. God knows our wants and hears our cries. Then 
follows the model prayer, with its reverential but filial address, 
its plea for tke honoring of God’s name, for the coming of 
his kingdom, for the doing of his will. Our own needs follow, 
—our daily bread, forgiveness of our debts, preservation from 
temptation and from the evil one. That we ask in a forgiving 
Spirit is demanded ‘by the terms of the prayer ; but, so vital is 
its necessity, that the Lord enforces it positively and negatively 
as he concludes his comments. 


= 
Added Points 


If a man wants to show men that he is praying, he can do 
it. He has what he is seeking. 


If a man wants to find God in his praying, he can do that. 
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Even in the dark and with the door shut, he can be face to 
face with God in the light. 

Vain repetitions in prayer are not only among the heathen. 
There may be a show and a value of fine prayer phrases 
in church prayer-meetings or in Christian pulpits. 

It is because our Father knows what we need before we 
ask it, that he wants us to ask for just that. 

If we really love God we shall be glad of his rule; and we 
shall long for it to prevail. 

While we do not want to be led into temptation, we may 
have confidence that God will give us victory if we find our- 
selves in it, It is the brave soldier, who shrinks from battle, 
who fights hardest when he is in. 


Recent Fiction * 


MONG recent books of fiction, one of the books of 
widest interest is Du Maurier’s latest and last, The 
Martian. Two distinct phases of the novel present them- 
selves. First, the autobiographic aspect, in which, with a 
charm familiar from both Peter Ibbetson and Trilby 
(both published by Harper), the author uses his school 
life in Paris, and his art-student life there and in 
Holland, as a basis for describing the development 
of his hero, the brilliant Barty; and, second, the 
mysterious psychologic side whereby Barty is guided 
in his love affairs and to his great literary success by 
Marty, a woman soul from Mars, who has the power of 
transmigration from world to world and from individuality 
to individuality. Du Maurier- again shows himself an 
idealist here. In Peter Ibbetson, it was the psychology of 
dreams ; in Trilby, hypnotism ; here it is: metempsy- 
chosis. In each case, the supersensible is handled with 
novelty and power. The worst that can be said against 
the story is that its charm is in some ways a repetition of 
that in the story preceding it. It is a very delightful 
book, full ‘of mellow, tolerant wisdom of life, brother- 
liness, and charity, with always a hint of things higher 
than the earthly,—the last book from this lovable man 
and true genius. 

A thoroughly readable, wholesome story is Richard 
Harding Davis's Soldiers of Fortune. In fact, it may 
be called decidedly Mr. Davis’s most successful essay 
in fiction of the full length. One may criticise this 
popular writer for his lack of depth and his occasional 
drop into journalistic lingo, but he writes like a gentle 
man, and he has a natural accent and a sense of the 
adventurous good of life that make his fiction infectious. 
Everybody is attracted by it, and ought to be. As a 
piece of artistic work, this story of South America 
stands for his, best endeavor. The civil engineer from 
the United States, who goes down there to put a mine 
on a paying basis, and incidentally wins his employer's 
daughter, is a hero of the old-fashioned sort, but none 
the less welcome for that; a typical South American 
revolution is thrown in to make the thing spicy, the 
whole conductment of it being stirring and capitally 
told. Davis's personages are real, and even a fellow 
like Clay, with all his ability to overcome difficulties, 
and place himself in the limelight of romance, is be- 
lievable, and one accepts him. 

Mary Wilkins’s latest, Jerome: A Poor Man, is cer- 
tainly a readable story of New England life of a generation 
or two ago, and contains some strong character drawing, 
but it does not seem so true to life nor so skilfully done 
as Madelon (Harper), which preceded this book. The 
development of Jerome from a lad to a proud young man 


* The Martian. By George Du Maurier. 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Yorlg: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Jefome: A Poor Man. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1-50. 

The Landlord at Lion's Head. By W. D. Howells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Frances Waldeaux. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

A Rose of Yesterday. By F. Marion Crawford. 
York: The Macmillan Co.. $1.25. 

Lad’s Love. ByS. R. Crockett. 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

The Missionary Sheriff. By Alice French (“Octave Thanet”’). 
r2mo, pp. iv, 248. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
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137. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. 
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awakens admiration in its earlier stages, but disappoints in 
the end. For Jerome's socialistic views are Quixotic-and 
wellnigh ridiculous, and in the final explication events are 
straightened out in a way that smacks of cheap romance. 
The note is idealistic, and there is fine writing in the 
novel, and sympathy with common humanity. Such a 
personage as Jerome's chair-ridden mother is a very 
successful and vivid creation. Altogether, the book is 
to be praised in parts and particulars rather than as a 
whole. 

_In The Landlord at Lion's Head, Mr. Howells gives 
us a good, not a great, novel. The story is artistic in 
construction, of absolute verisimilitude, and thoroughly 
American. It traces the career of a country family in 
New England. The character of Jeff, the son of the 
house, who is sent to Harvard by his ambitious mother 
(herself one ot the best drawn characters in the story), is 
subtly done, and the run of the tale gives the author 
opportunity for a number of his pungent and careful 
studies of typical phases of our life, urban and rustic. 
One feels sure of Mr. Howells’s veracity, which cannot 
quite be said of Miss Wilkins in her recent ventures in 
the full-length fiction. 

Rebecca Harding Davis is a well-known and able 
novelist. Her latest, Frances Waldeaux, is a decidedly 
strong story of international atmosphere, of which a 
mother is the heroine. Mrs. Waldeaux’s son George is 
the apple of her eye. The strength of the story lies in 
the handling of the mother’s character, under the stress 
of her son’s action. She is an individual and clearly 
drawn figure. he book has plenty of humor to offset 
its tragedy and serious import. The noble lesson that 
very different human beings may be brought together in 
tolerant affection is taught, and the tale ends as happily 
as the most old-fashioned lover of fiction could desire. 
In general the style is firm and strong, but why, oh ! why, 
does Mrs. Davis (vide p. 69) write ‘‘ different to'’.? If 
American authors must be English, let them imitate our 
cousins’ virtues, not their vices. 

Again, in Marion Crawford's A Rose of Yesterday, a 
mother figures as the heroine of our story. The scene 
is laid in Switzerland, and the local color is charming.’ 
The novel is well enough written to make good reading, 
but one feels that this is not one of Crawford's major 
performances, and has been fairly well amused rather 
than seized upon by a master. The truth of the story to 
life and the naturalness of its characters are the chief 
claim to merit. é 

S. R. Crockett’s Lad's Love tells a tale of country 
hearts in Scotland, and is idyllic and tragic by turns. 
The wooing of the flirtatious’Nance is exceedingly well 
described. he is a winsome lass, and Crockett knows 
her kind. Tangled in with this lighter love mo#if is the 
narrative of the Scotch girl and her faithless Southern 
lover. Whether inthe major or minor key, the novelist 
is on home ground, and this series of sketches (the book 
is that rather than an organically evolved piece of fic- 
tion) gives pleasure, and broadens one's knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the life described. There is plenty 
of local color in it,)and human nature too. While it 
does not constitute one of Crockett’s important additions 
to the fiction of the now famous Scotch School, it is, so 
far as it goes, wholesome, convincing, and thoroughly 
entertaining. 

Octave- Thanet may be called the mistress of the 
Southwest in American fiction. In The Missionary 
Sheriff, however; she shifts her scene to Illinois. In 
the half-dozen tales thaking up the volume she sketches~ 
with insight, sympathy, and truth a typical middle-west 
type, «that of the official who is cool, level-headed, and 
alert, used to handling dubious characters, and not 
easily imposed upon, yet with a warm heart under his 
jacket, and a high sense of duty to his fellow-men. 
One is distinctly better after reading these sketches, and 
it is characteristic of Miss Fretch Kthe author's true 
name) that her work implies a belief in our common 
human nature, and contains a notification that in strange 
places and beneath uncouth exteriors the sterling traits 
are to be found by those.who will look for them. In the 
effect of pathos and drama without strain, and tiever vio- 
lating the probabilities, Octave Thanet is one of the best 
of our makers of the fiction of locality. 

A delicately told and charming little tale is Thomas 
Nelson Page’s The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 
Th¢g scene is laid in a Southern city, and the hero is a 
gentleman of the old school, chivalric and courtly. 
The story is all tender, gentle, and pure, and the attrac- 
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tion lies in the telling, which is a good 
example of Mr. Page’s gift for making 
simple: incidents moving and enjoyable. 
The book can be-heartily recommended, 
for it satisfies in both its art and its ethics. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart's In Simpkins- 
: ville-contains seven character sketches of 
. Arkansas country life. They are full of 
' close sympathetic observation and a just 
mingling of pathosand humor. The best, 
perhaps, is The Unlived Life of Little 
Mary Ellen,—a very original conception, 
treated With pathos and power. The story 
must be read to be appreciated. Both 

: _. white and black people figure in these 
“4 tales, which, as a whole, though perhaps 

not quite equal to the best of Mrs. Stuart's 

earlier Southern narratives, will be read 
; with profit and pleasure. The writer 
Mi knows the material she handles, and has 
the heart and art to make it vital and 
convincing. 

In the four stories by Mrs. Margaret 
Deland, entitled The Wisdom of Fools, 
the opening sketch is a very suggestive 
setting forth of a puzzling ethical problem. 
Mrs. Deland’s treatment seems to imply 
that under some circumstances it is better 
not to dig up our buried moral selves, but 
she throws the decision largely on the 
: is reader in a tantalizing but interesting way. 

} The remaining sketches, ‘‘The House 
of Rimmon,'’ ‘‘Counting the Cost,’’ and 
‘The Law or the Gospel,’’ are strong 
studies in common American life, all 
ze having spiritual import, especially the final 
| tale, in which the well-meaning, possible 
mistakes of philanthropy are graphically 
illustrated. .While Mrs. Deland’s work 
is always of the ‘ problem fiction’’ school, 
the rich human interest and the fine art 
its of it remove from her the charge of dreary 

a didacticism. 

Tat , Clinton Ross’s adventure story, Zuleka, 

~*~ while it is-a readable and well-written 
tale of its kind, strikes the reader as being 
one of the many novels that would never 
have been born had not the author been 
aware that the romantic school of fiction 
was popular. Itisin this respect imitative. 
A clever, well-born young Englishman 
goes to take an English government posi- 
tion in the East, and has an exciting 
time of it in North Africa. There is a 
buried treasure, a storming of a fortress 
ity, and other sufficiently moving inci- 
dents, but somehow one feels that to Mr. 
Ross himself the whole thing is unreal, 
—and hence it is to the reader. 
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Woolsey Bacon. (8vo, pp. x, 429. New 
York : e Christian Literature Co. $2.) 


When Dr. Schaff planned the series 
of histories of the leading churches of 
America, he feserved to himself the 
concluding volume, which should sum up 
the whole in a general view of the devel- 
“ie opment of American Christianity. His 
death while the series was in progress 
prevented this, but the publishers made 
an excellent choice in asking Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon to write this final volume. 
Dr. Bacon has used the other volumes 
freely, giving due. credit, but he is very 
far from making a mere summary of them. 
Hc has drawn upon his own extensive 
knowledge of the subject, and has sup- 
plemented this by fresh investigations. 
The resultant picture of our religious de- 
_ velopment as a nation is the first book on 
‘the subject that is really worthy of it, and 
that cam be put into the hands of a for- 
__ eigner who might wish a general view of 
the je That there is need of such a 

is shown by ‘the painful efforts of 
d 1 scholarship to supply the need, 
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especially those of Nippold and Zahn. 
The accuracy of the author is noteworthy, 
Such criticisms as might be made are 
secondary in importance in comparison 
with the general excellence of the book. 

: - 


Presbyterianism : \ts Rélation to the Negro. 
Iiustrated. by the Berean Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, with Sketch of the 
Church and Autobiography of the Author 
by Matthew Anderson, A.M., Member of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, and of the American Negro 
Academy for the Promotion of .Letters, Fer, 4 
Literature, and Science. With Introduc- 
tions by Francis J. Grimke, D.D., pastor of 
the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., and John B. Reeve, 
D.D., pastor of the Central Presbyterian 


Church, Lombard Street, Philadelphia. 
(8vo, pp. 283. Philadelphia: John McGill 
White Co. $1.25.) 


The author evidently shares Mr, Low- 
ell’s liking for “‘an old-fashioned title- 
page, such as presents a tabular view of 
the volume’s contents.’’ The book is 
the record of a good work done under 
great difficulties. It is told in a very 
lively style, and is often-amusing. But 
the good qualities of the author, including 
his indomitable perseverance, find ample 
illustration. 

2. 

Chalk Lines over Morals. By the Rev. Charles 
Caverno, LL.D., author of ‘A Narrow Ax 
in Biblical Criticism."’ (8vo, pp. 313. Chi- 
cago : Charles H. Kerr & Co. §r.) 

A thoroughly Western book is this, han- 
dling the great themes of life and duty 
with what our English friends call ‘‘ the 
brutal-Ameritan directness.’ Mr. Cav- 
erno has read widely in good: literature, 





A History of American Christianity. By Leonard 


and he has thought for himself. He de- 
fines himself as a progressive conserva- 
tive, and as such he was invited to deliver 
a series of lectures in Chicago. These 
lectures. make up the book, which has 
plenty of vitality, some good wit, more 
spiritual insight, and a wholesome 4at- 
mosphere. 
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“1 Earn More 
Money Than My 
Girl Friends Who 


are in Business” 


A young lady in Indiana, an 
invalid and confined to her 
room, writes: ‘‘ No ‘shut- 
in’ need complain of being 
unable to earn money so 
long as your generous plan 
remains in force. It might 
appear as if I were working 
under great disadvantage, for 
I do all my work by corre- 
spondence, and rarely see 
my people personally. Yet! 
earn much more money 
than the majority of my girl 
friends, who are pursuing 
the ordinary avocations open 
to women.”” 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
wants agents to obtain sub- 
scriptions and to look after re- 
newals. What this girl, sick, 
has done, surely a healthy 
girl can do—and more. 



















The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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iS CHRISTIANITY TRUE? 


Answers from History, the Monuments, the 4 
Bible, Nature, Ex ence, and Growth of 7 
Christianity. By Professors Blaikie, Sayce, 
Dawson, and Doctors Rice and Gordon. 4 

Gateways to the Bi « By Geikie, Sayce, 4 
Warren, Caven, Rice nm, and others. 4 

Each 12mo, cloth, binding, so cts., postpaid. > 

4 


ice & Hirst, nts 
1122 cme Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don't Forget! - 
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If you secure the new book 
SACRED SONGS No. 1, you 
will have good singing. 

390,000 sold since Nov. 9, 
’96, with increasing demand. 

Wide-awake booksellers 
furnish it for 25 cents; 30 
cents, if wanted by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN. CO. 
_ Chicago. New York. _ 
Sunshine Edition 

Just the thing for your 8. 8. 


in timp 
Bend 20 





Over 200 songs, Bound 
cloth, $15. per 100. 
cents fur sample copy. 


Tullar-Meredith Co. 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Anthem Selections 


By Sweney and Entwisle. Sample pages mailed td chor- 
isters free. J. J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Every. Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 














RICE’S 
Commentary on Matthew 


8vo, cloth, 320 pages. 


13 full pages of illustrations. New map. Author- 
ized and Revised Versions in parallel columns. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.18 net. 





So written that the student may read this Gos- 
pel through Oriental eyes, as if in Oriental lands 
amid Oriental customs, 

A permanent help, besides being on the Sunday- 
school lessons— January to June, 1898. 

“ The questions of to and Oriental life 
have been brought ‘ up to - Arad . . The volume is 
beautifully printed."’— Zhe Sunday School Times. 


COMMENTARY ON ACTS 
8vo, 371 pages. _ By mail, $1.18 net. 


IN PREPARATION. REVISED EDITION. 


COMMENTARY ON LUKE. 8vo. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
New York Branch: 111 Fifth Avenue 


Nelson’s New Scries of | 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible naipe writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word." —New 
York Observer. . 

“« Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, Tuts 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — The Independent. 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 BE. 17th St., N.Y. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


cents a set, per quarter. Commandment .- 
Number vhs. 6 cents a set of ten cards. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


LIBRARY *= 2: 

















books for Sunday-schools, 
best from a// published 
in our approved list. Free. 


Goodenough & Woglom, 
etal . 





A Wonderful Talking Machine 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
machines. ‘The latest and most perfect machine has 
just come out. It is lewd and clear, aed 
your own or apy voice over and over again ; speeches 
from the most noted statesmen, songs from the world’s 
greatest singers, music from the greatest bands; The 
price of this wonderful machine is but $10.00, and it 
affords a wonderful opportunity for those who wish to 
give public entertainments; $10.00 to $20.00 can be 
made every evening exhibiting this talking machine in 
halls, churches, schoolhouses, and other public places, 
This machine is now controlled by, and catalogs and 
full particulars can be had from, Sears, Rogsuck, & 
Co., Chicago. Just cut this notice out, and send to 
them for a book telling all about it. 


f Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 

Soul Refreshing Songs 

(103 songs.) The cream of the high priced books 


prougnt nto popular form. For Sunday-schools, etc. 
Singly, 10 cents; per hundred, $8.00. All dealers. 





Cuurcu Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 





HALL-MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Guide-Board 


By W. 


Sunday-school teacher is 
and informing. 
superintendent, and field worker 


Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of 


blessed opportunities that are set 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 
16mo. Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


i i th hh hh a le th Mh 
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i Min 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
The author’s rich and varied experience as teacher, 


He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the 
most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s work, and Miss 


impressively symbolize the central truths of the book. 
the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve the 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


s tor Teachers 


IMustrated by 
H. Hall Elisabeth P. Bonsall 


quite as novel as it is delightful 


give authority to his utterances. 


highway and byway guide-boards . 
As a whole, 


before them. 
For sale by booksellers, or 


mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 15, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
t the tmowing rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
“hese rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year. ...... ee ee. $1.50 
One Copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ape $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any schdol or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

for five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
vson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate rs. 
od foe 0 club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
“he pagers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
alhoush n cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
tubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free ples. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 





well be sent separately, but will bedncluded in the pack- | 


age. 

“Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools thi 
Time’as t be required 

me as the rs ma required, 

Change Pol Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se ; 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 


to a separate address at the rate of one cent | 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
When it bas but | 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is ewan y- 
ckage | 


when it has over six months to run. 


five cents to the eud of the subscription. lf a 
~ club.subscriber intends to change his or her address for 


a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as | 


desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

‘u 


ne = a era are b stating that the 


the one formed 
not be sent to any subscriber beyond 


ie paper ll leas by special . Th 
Pe eee ih tavinably te diecontinied ot the cemra: | 


variably 
tion of the subscription. 


early. 
ough copies of any one issue of the r to enable 
all the 7 ofa po Ae to examine it, vil be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

Dre copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


continued at the expira- 
Renewals should therefore be 








6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, | 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pac to one a 
he subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
o7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
» 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 155¢. 


After your shoes have soak- 
ing, Vici Leather Dressing not only 


gives them a beautiful lustre, tut 
softens the leather and prevents 
mS . cracking. 


VICI 


{Leather Dressing } 
§ gives new life to old leather. Best 

for children’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
& men’s shoes—best for any kind of 
leather. Prepared by the ma- 

kers of the famous Vici Kid. 

Sold by al! dealers. A valuable illus- 


tiated book about your shoes and 
their care, mailed free, 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








smaller packages of five | 


at are open during only a portion of the | 
subscribe at club rates for such @ length of | 


rately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 


pounds 60c, Cockatoo Tea, an 

gene [ge price-list. 

20 pounds lea, an et your 
‘HE GREAT 


AT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P. UO. Box 289. 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


fess, whichever may be preferred by | “deveueemebataey 


receive yearly 
per | 
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' +» (HE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


If you are ill you need a 
doctor in whom you have 
confidence. 

If you need a remedy you 
want one that has been tested 
for years; not an obscure, un- 
tried thing that is urged upon 
you, or on which you save a 
few cents—that is no consid- 
eration as against health. 

For wasting in children 
or adults, Scott’s Emulsion 
of Cod-liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites. has been the 
recognized remedy for twen- 


ty-five years. 


goc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 
Condensed 
Milk is the 
best food 
for Babies 


BOOO4O4444488F 


AT GREATLY RB@DUCED PRICES 
Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FRZZ. 
Coffees, 12c. 


Order now b 
Premium and 


resent, with every pound. 


Presents. 








Church Furnishings 


cost ENTERTAINMENTS | 
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LIGHT 


estimate free. 1. P. Frimk, s5t Pearl St., New York. 
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FREE! 


A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is rox12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season. Ask 
him for particulars. If he does not 
sell Farry Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL ,g........6.0ccccccccccccee sevens $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and ail 
SS | ee re 1,860,056.56 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 495,734-40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 
THOS, He MONTGOMERY, President. 
» CHAS. P. PEROT, | ice-President, 


, RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass#. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gen. Agi. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle 


Charles P. Perot, 
($3 E. Gillingham, 
charles S. Whelen, 
Edward F. 


, | , 
Jobn S. Gerhard. oe 
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boot Est h. 33 888.3: 


Sent to address to be 
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ved. For full 

TREE STOVE CATALOGUE, Address 
ROEBUCE & CO. Inc.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


ELECTRICAL. 





Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M, EB. 6. CO., 89 Cortiandt St 5.1 


























A Reminder 


[By Thomas Hood] "= 


; IS a stern and startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving ; 
And yet in this slippery world of strife, 
Ia the stir of human bustle so rife, 
There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 
Is dying, and Death is living ! 


Cra 
Is the Public Library 
Demoralizing ? 
[James Buckham in The Interior] 


HIS somewhat startling subject was 
suggested to me by a publisher of 
books, who said, in the course of a 

rambling conversation, that the public 
library was destroying the mental and 
moral helpfulness that people used to de- 
rive from the ownership of books. At 
first, the remark seemed to be rather 
desultory and shallow, if not prejudiced ; 
but it stuck in my mind, and the more’ I 
thought of it the more suggestive and im- 
pressive it becarne—partly, perhaps, be- 
cause I felt the force of it so strongly in 
my own case. For ten years or more I 
have not bought, I dare say, a dozen 
books, my excuse being that I have access 
to two of the largest and best equipped 
public libraries in the country. I find the 
resources of these libraries adequate to all 
my professional needs; and, so far as 
mental pleasure is concerned, they are in- 
exhaustible sources of entertainment. 
Yet, when I look at my own slendetly 
furnished book-shelves, and recall the 
days when, as a college boy, I used to 
count it a month's delight to save for, and 
buy, and devour, and pencil, and re-read 
some volume of my especial desire, I can- 
not help feeling that something good and 
helpful, something morally and ‘intellec- 
— stimulating, has gone out of my 
life. 

Is it not true that there is some ethical 
significance in the right ownership of 
books? I say the right ownership, be- 
cause to possess them as mere chattels, or 
furniture, or ornaments, is neither.a moral 
nor an intellectual benefit. The young 
person’ who has a strong desire to make a 
book his legal property will not exhaust 
his desire until the book has become his 
mental and spiritual property also. One 
of my old teachers used to say that boys 
are naturally misers, and if they put a 
penny into a thing, they will be sure to 
take two pennies’ worth of satisfaction 
out of it As I look back upon my own 
experience, I am convinced that this is 
true, at least, of books. I am willing to 
confess that I have never got at the real, 
inmost soul and essence of a book since I 
quit buying them. 

If ‘the public library deprives a person 
of the real moral helpfulness that comes 
from the ownership of books, it is, nega- 





tively at least, and in so far, a demoraliz- 


| ing institution. Anything that abates 


meai | moral vigor and vitality is demoralizing. 
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F A Suggestion to Cab-Formers | 


F YOU have less than ten persons in your club of subscribers to The Sunday School 
Times, why not try just now to get enough to make up ten? You thus secure 
a FREE COPY of the paper for the time of the club subscription. Have any new 
teacher$ joined the school recently? If so, they may wish to subscribe. And very 
likely some of the members of the adult Bible classes may wish to, also. : 
This is the easiest time in the year to increase club subscriptions. 
A little further effort put forth at once may result in getting enough subscribers 
to make up a club of ten, and the free copy for yourself or for some one else in the 
school is at once added to the club. Will you try it? 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| No matter how negative or indirect the 
| influence may be, it counts just as posi- 
tively on the wrong side. 

The idea that the public library might, 
indiréctly, be the means of letting down, 
though to ever so slight a degree, the 
moral tone of the community, was the en- 
tering wedge, to my mind, for several 
other more positive and serious charges. 

The first of these charges is based upon 
a fact which I have often observed in my 
experience as a confirmed book-borrower, 
namely, that the haste and greed of 
libwary patrons to obfain the talked-about 
book of the hour, and sequester it from 
others as long as the rules of the institu- 
tion would allow, is developing a kind of 
| selfishness that is positive, wilful, and 

malignant. It is no uncommon thing for 
|a borrower to obtain the last available 
library copy of the leading novel of the 
day, and hold it, either carelessly or pur- 
posely, for Gays after it has been read, 
although aware that scores of others are 





| eagerly and anxiouSly awaiting a chance 


to secure the book. 









































And the worst Ne the public | 
pm —., as as permits, 
of selfishness. i is no at- 
tempt to prevent the renewal of books in 
demand. There is no system by 
which confirmed offenders in this respect 
may be identified and deprived of the 
power to curtail the privileges of others. 
, The indiscriminate, promiscuous way in 
which books are loaned from a public 
library is actually a provocation to greed, 
selfishness, and carelessness. If any 
reader thinks that I have forced a point in 
making this charge, let him ask any 
' public librarian whether the proportion of 
selfish people who use the library seems 
to increase or decrease, as time goes on, 
which is tantamount to asking (what 
would hardly be judicious, of course) 
whether the proportion of selfish patrons 
seemis to increase or decrease under pres- 
ent methods of library management. 
Again, the influence of the public 
library is distinctly demoralizing, it seems 
to me, in the license it affords, to young 
people especially, of unlimited indulgence 
in books of light and ephemeral charac- 
ter—chiefly, of course, fiction. Nine- 
tenths of all the books taken from public 
‘ libraries, by readers between the ages” of 
fifteen and thirty, are stories. The very 
opportunity for so much light reading— 
which would be obtainable in no other 
way—is immoral in its effect. It may be 
objected, and rightly, that it is outside 
the province and authority of a public 
library to regulate the reading habits of 
its patrons. I admit this, of course ; but 
my charge lies back of it, namely, in the 
fact that the library provides the opportu- 
nity for excessive, and therefore mentally 
and morally debilitating, light reading. 
The fault lies in the library idea, not the 
library method. It is wrong in essence 
to allow young people to have unrestricted 
access to a great mass of romantic, ficti- | 
tious reading. They never would have | 
this license were it not for the public | 
library. And the absorbing extent to | = 
which they avail. themselves of it is 
acknowledged by the majority of parents 
and teachers. ‘‘I can scarcely keep my 
pupils’ minds fixed upon their studies,”’ 
says a teacher in one of our large cities, 
*¢so taken up are they with the fad-books 
of the day, which they draw out of the 
public library, and pass from hand to 
hand, devouring them greedily even 
during study hours.”’ 
Aside from the time wasted in: this 
. profitless devouring of fiction, the mental’ 
and moral enervation of reading to excess 
Fg that which leaves no real intellectual fur- 
nishing is very great. It is like a diet 
composed solely of liquid stimulants. 
What little quickening the mind _ gets is 
through direct absorption. There is no 
substance to be digested and gradually 
assimilated into new and healthful tissue. 
Once more, and finally, I am inclined 
to think that the public library has-a de- 
moralizing effect upon the community by 
reason of the method of reading which it | 
encourages. Any one who for any length | 
of time patronizes a public library almost | 
invariably falls into the library habit of 
reading—the superficial, skimming, skip- 
ping habit, that incapacitates the mind 
for really incorporating what it reads, but | 
permits it to gratify a temporary curiosity 
by tasting a little here and a little there, 
sipping like a butterfly from every blos- 
som, but never once, like the honest bee, 
getting down into the flower, and drain- 
ing its honey, and rubbing eager thighs 
im. its pollen. The reader of library 
books never retains any of their vitality, 
a He never really gets hold of them at all. 
Six months after reading a book, he can 
scarcely tell you what it was about, much 
less can he share with you any clear truth 
or helpful lesson gleaned from it. The 
library method prohibits marginal pencil 
motes, and a reader who has no strong 

















BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton, Mass.USA. 








thoroughness in other relations of life. 
The skimmer, 
non-appropriative reader, is apt to be a 
student lacking in grasp and thorough- 
ness. Whatever hfs work may be, wrong 
habits of reading will-have a tendency to 
make him botch it. Habits of mind are 
apt to spread by the roots, like witchgrass. 
You cannot habitually read in a light way 
and thinkin a deep.way ; and if you do 
not think thoroughly, you will not act 
thoroughly and conscientiously. Here 
are the logic and the ethics of habit. 
Psychology teaches us that all these things 
are most closely related and interwoven. 

There is, then, a certain moral value 
and significance attaching to one’s read- 
ing habits. The more rightly we read, 
the more rightly will we be apt.to live, 
and vice versa. And I contend that the 
library habit of reading, which is, as a 
rule, shallow and indefinite, is debilitat- 
ing and, in tendency, demoralizing. 

Most of the above faults of the public 
library system cannot be eliminated, I 
fear, without doing away with the system. 
Still, they can be modified, perhaps ; and 
should the present article be deemed 
worthy of discussion, the writer would 


the jack-of-all-books, the |. 





welcome any suggestions that might be 
made along that ime. 
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SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, | 


Brighter and bet er than ever before. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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desire to jot down his impressions of a 
book opposite the text cannot be said to 
have really read the volume. He has’ 
simply gone through it ‘‘ scorching” (in | 
‘the expressive vernacular of the wheel- 
man) or else wool- gathering. 

Now, this superficial, careless, non- 
appropriative, non-perceptive habit of 
Mind encouraged by the library method 
of reading has a moral tendency, just like 
other habit It tends to make a per- 
Superficial, slip-shod, and lacking in 
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Prices will prove | 


—so will the choiceness of the 
goods sacrificed—that this shelf- 
emptying is being done with more 
earnestness than anything the- store 
ever undertook—no surplus stock 
spared, be it ever so distinctive in 
style or fineness. Send for samples 
—and if ever you were surprised at | 
and convinced of chance to save, 
you will be when you.see the evi- 
dence of what's being done. 

All wool, double width, Dress | 
Goods, 20c. and 25c.—mostly half | 
price. 

Fine Dress Goods—dressy novel- | 
ties and stylish fancies—also solid | 
color goods in various handsome | 
weaves and wanted shades— were 
$1.50 to $2.00—now $1.00 yard. | 
Goods that were a dollar, soc. | 

Silk shelves also being emptied— 
with prices. Lots at 65c., 75c, to 
$1.00 yard that will show half prices, 
and less, are being used deter- | 
minedly in this sale. 

When writing for samples, kindly 
tell us what particular kind or kinds | 
of goods you're interested in— 
novelty silks for waists—for gowns— 
evening silks or silks for linings— 
novelty dress goods or solid color. 








Chance of the season to buy under | 
rice. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. 8. T. ae Pa. 











ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
7 Made of fine cloth in all styles. 


When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 

Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 

They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If net found at the stores send six cents for 

sample yy sone and cuffs, naming style and size. 
trial biy results in continued use. 


rae a 81 Pranklin 8t. NewYork 
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6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. | 
| Largest importers wad dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 


| etc., in m the United States. Send for samples and prices. 
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| “‘Do not Stammer ”’ 


Officer J. H. Enright of the Sette Reform 
Sched 3 amesburg, New Jersey, was a stam- 
merer of most severe type for forty years. 
He was cued in two months at Philadelphia 
Institute, Vy is endorsed by Dr. Hgratio C. 
Wood and Dr. Harrison Allen Of the University 
of Penna.: and Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-General United States. 

Can refer to John D,. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The a School Times. 

Send for 60 book to the PHiLAveLrnia 


EngstSusa, os es Pa. 
Established 1884 KINCIPAL AND FounpeRr. 
|EUROPEAN TOURS 
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| tions. 


| Professor Austin Phelps, D.D 


| 188 pages. 


| lustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall. 
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OOKS~ 


Published by 


John D. 
Wattles & Co. 


be 


Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By- Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones liss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 


LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht, With maps and profuse illustrations. r2mo, 
PP. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship the Master-Passion, By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 413 pages. (9% X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 

Studies in Oriental Social Life. by H. Clay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (648% inches.) Illustrated. 
Price, $2. 50. 

Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 


(7X9% inches.) ‘Two maps and four full-page illustra- 
Price, $3.00. 

The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
pages. (6% X8¥% inches.) Price, $2.00. 

The impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By 
the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 350 pages. 
(7%Xs% inches.) With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
Price, $1.00. 


Hints on Bible Study. 


35° 


By H. Clay Trumbull; 
; President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, 8.T.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. ; 
Professor J. L. M. Curry, D.D., LL.D.; Professor 
George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.; President John A. 
HKroadus, D.D., LL.D.; Professor John H. Bernard, 
D.D.; Bishop C. J. Ellicott, D.D.; Professor Willis J. 
| Beecher, D.D.; Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D.; Bishop John H. Vincent, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 257. Price, 75 cents. 

Teaching and Teachers. by H. Clay 
390 pages. (7% Xs5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 

A Model Superintendent. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
(5%X7% inches.) Fine steel portrait ot 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $2200. 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
Clay Trumbull. 5 pages. (8% 5% inches.) 


Trumbull, 


By “FH. 


Price, 


| $2.50. 


Teachers'-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents. 

Guide-Boards for Teachers. By W. H. Hall. Il- 
16mo0, pp. 120. Price, 
75 cents. 

Sunday-School Ways of Working. 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


Paper, large 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


joo pages. (74% X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 
Beckonings from Little Hands. by Patterson 
Dit: Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 
The Point of Contact in Teaching. ly Patter- 
son’Du Bois. t12mo, pp. 88. Price, 60 cents. 
The Knightly Soldier. ity H. Clay Trambull. 
323 pages. (5% XBinches.) Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
A Lie Never Justifiable. Uy H. Clay Trumbull. 
250 pages. (4X7 inches.) Price, $1.00. 


Principles and Practice. by H. Clay Trumbull, 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
hundred pages per book. (6% 4% inches.) Price, 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a@ set. 

Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. x2mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 

In Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. 
H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 150. 

Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trimbull Slosson. 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 90 cents, 

The Divine Order of Human Society. Ly Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 274 pages. (5% X7% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 

The National Hymn-Book of the American 
Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, $.T.D. 
188 pages. (54% X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred ; 
$6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents, 

Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History. 
By the Rev. E. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00 ; ‘pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 

Arnold's Chart of Paul's Journeyings. By C. E. 
Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart, Price, 20 cents. 

The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
38 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents; 

Two Northfield Sermons. by H. Clay Trumbull. 
53 pages. (5%X7% inches.) Price, 30 cents. 

Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 19 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 20 cents, 
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The above books are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


<2 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


By 


Price, 75 cents. 
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CUBA’S CRY FOR BREAD. 

At our very doors, they perish. 
Hark! That cry of: “Save, Oh! Savel” 

Mothers beg for those they cherish : 

“Keep my loved ones from the grave!” 
Totte men, whose years, declining, 

Should be free from anxious care, 
See one Star of Hope still shining, 

’Tis our answer to their prayer. 


Act upon your heart’s suggestion ; 
Give, ive now, and aetis Name.” 

me for idle question ; 

Asking who may be to blame. 


Christ's deserving poor are dyin; 

or the crane we throw ower, 

Women, children, helpless lying, 
Growing jweaker every day. 


Can we sleep on peaceful pillows, 
When the light of day has fled, 
Whien, a hand-space o’er the billows 
Cuba’s thousands starve for bread? 
Pitying hearts that throb with sorrow, 
y your deeds ye shall be known, 
Give ay, and ere to-morrow, 
’T will be carved on God’s white throne. 


James CLARENCE HARver in “The Christian Herald,” 


This is not a cry from far-off Mace- 
donia, but trom the starving people of 
lovely Cuba, the Gem of the Antilles, 
almost within sight of the shores of the 
happiest and most prosperous Christian 
Nation on the face of the globe. The 
starving peasantry of Russia were fed 
from our overflowing granaries; the per- 
secuted people of Armenia, who, for 
loyalty to Christ, suffered nameless tor- 
ture, were liberally relieved through the 
generous benefactions of Christian 
America, and the famine-smitten millions 
of distant India are even to-day enjoying 
the gifts that flowed from hearts and 
hands ever ready to make sacrifices in the 


_ Master's name for Humanity’s sake. 
“Surely, Cuba shall not. plead in.vain! 
, * * . - * * 


A Father Buries Three Children. 

We must help these starving people, 
and HELP THEM QUICKLY, or no 
less than FIVE HUNDRED THOUS- 
AND aged men, defenceless women, and 
innocent children, must soon die of hunger 
at no greater distance from the shores of 
this peaceful and prosperous nation than 


is Philadelphia from New York. A cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
vouched for by Consul General Fitz- 


hugh Lee, as a gentleman, worthy of ‘im- 

plicit credence, sends the following fully 

authenticated report as to the present 

condition of Remedios, an interior town. 
* * * * * 


* 
In normal times, the mortality of this place 
avéraged ten to twelve deaths per month. 
There are now that many per day. To-day 
there have been fourteen funcunie. One father 
buried three children this afternoon. 
he cause, in te or indirectly, is starvation 

or disease, induced by prolonged privation. 
Yesterday while I sat waiting for a friend at 
the entrance of the town leading to the cem<- 
tery, Ave funerals —— me in less than an 
hour. In fact, both morning and afternoon, 
the burials form one long procession. 

The first thing we hear in the morning is the 
tolling of the church bells for the deceased. 

7 - * . > . 


Far Worse Than Reported. 


Another report has been received from 
Dr. H. M. Folkes, H. A. Grant, and J. R. 
Tackett, all of Mississippi, the Commis- 
sion of experts sent by Governor’ Mc- 
Laurie, of that State, to investigate the 
yellow fever in Cuba. They have just 
returned, and say that they found the 
condition FAR WORSE than they 
expected, with HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS of persons STARVING 
TO DEATH, and suffering from all the 
diseases peculiar to starvation. 


. * * * . . 
530,000 Dead. 
The New York Swn reporter last 
Thursday reported that hundreds of 


Starving people, most of them women 
and children, surround the American -Con- 
sulate in Havana, asking for bread. He 
adds: 

The figures conta:ned in the reports sent to 


. ‘Ne Bunday School ‘fimes intends to admit only adveitisements thet are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
7 CS the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose ¢ 


the Bishop of Havana from all the parishes in 
the island, of which the Su# correspondent 
sent a statement last month, were given out 
to-day. The Bishop says that since the war 
began in Cuba 530,000 persons have been 
buried in the parishes. ‘The mortality con- 
tinues to be frightful. 
town in Havana, 305 persons died last week. 
* - * * al * 


Lending Unto the Lord. 


Christian men and women of America, 
ever willing to lend a listening ear to the 
cry of helpless misery, ever ready to lend 
a hand to help, ever eager to contribute to 
the relief of suffering and distress, we 
plead ‘earnestly for the starving, dying 
multitudes of Cuba, and ask in their 
behalf for a little out of the great abun- 
dance wherewith God has blessed you. 
Give freely, give quickly, give in His 
Name, and in full faith in the blessed 
promise : 

“He that hath pity on the poor lendeth 


unto the Lord, and that which he hath given 
will He repay him again.” 


In Guines, a small . 





gars description. Destitution, desolation, and 
death have invaded homes in evéry part of the 
Island. Families who had never before known 
privation now subsist on one meal a day. 


Mothers Watch Their Young Die for the 
Want of Milk. 


From Havana to Matanzas there is an un- 
broken line of filthy settlements, from which 
grim spectres once humas: crawl forth and sup- 
pirate, with bony arms and claw-like fingers 
or alms that are seldom forthcoming. In 
Matanzas City the streets are full of half-naked 
skeletons clamoring fur bread. At Perico onl 
300 are left of 4,000. At San Pedro /ittle 
children are huddled in the damp corners 
shaking with cold and silently starving, their 
abdomens. distended, their hair gone and feet 
swelled. A good meal would kill them. 


* * * * * *” 


Mr. Cascar, the correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press,saw several bodies long awaiting 
interment. He met one broken-hearted father 
at Lajas carrying two of his dead children an 
old portmanteau. Vultures abound everywhere, 
feasting on the lightly covered ies 
exposed by the heavy rains. At Trinidad 
whole ° families have been exterminated. 
In the shelters in Havana lay little children 
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FROM PHOTO TAKEN BY SYLVESTER SCOVEL, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT N. Y. WORLD. 


Is not our great prosperity an evidence 
that God has not forgotten what we, as a 
nation, have done for the starving peoplé 
of Russia, Armenia, and India? Will he 
not also bless us for what we shall do for 
Cuba? 

* * ae x * > 
Freely We Have Received. 

Never were we more prosperous than 
how. Crops surpassing the most san- 
guine expectations have been harvested; 
factories, closed for many months, are 
humming with activity, and business pros- 
pects were never brighter. “Surely the 
lines have fallen unto us in pleasant places, 
and we have a goodly heritage.” Shall 
we, in the face of such manifest evidence 
of Divine favor, withhold from these un- 
happy, unfortunate people on the very 
verge of starvation, that which, without en 
tailing sacrifice on us, would mean life and 
joy and Dlessihg to these helpless people, 
whose appeal has been so eloquently 
voiced by the Chief Executive of our 
prosperous nation? 

* = . = ~ > 
Terrible Famine Experience. 

A terrible picture of the horrible, ghast- 
ly, eenpteteastinen suffering now going on 
thirty miles from-our shores is contained 
in the following report: 

The actual condition of affairs in Cuba beg- 


of all ages, with almost every bone in their 
bodies visible, some piteously moaning, while 
others had not sufficient strength to moan. 
Women in the last stages of this terrible death 
were numerous, while the men were to a large 
extent in the same condition, forced to stay 
out-of-doors. 

* * * * * * => 

The statement is made on good authority 

that within the past few months 400,000 have 
died of starvation, and no help has yet 
been received from the United States, al- 
though almost within sight of Cuba’s shores. 

+ * * * ¥ 7 


In His Name. 

The American people owe it to them- 
selves and to the religion of Jesus Christ, 
which they profess, to reach out the hand 
of succor to these helpless and dying 
Cubans. Any aid rendered to these un- 
fortunates who have been left to starve 
and perish of disease, will be a service 
done in His name, whose whole life on 
earth was a ministry of helpfulness to 
those who were down-trodden, despised 
and neglected. The high sanction of the 
United States Government has been given 
to this humane work, and the urgent ap- 
peal of the President should not be permit- 


ted to pass unheeded. Let the Christian 
people of the United States, ever prompt 
and cheerful in enterprises of humanity, 
and whose glorious benevolences have 
already gone abroad “to the utmost ends 
of the earth,” take the cause of Cuba to 
their hearts and respond liberally and 
promptly to the call. 

* * * * * * 


Mothers and Babies Dying. 


Mothers and daughters of America! 


‘Think of 20,404 Cuban mothers and 24;209 


children starving in a single province. 
May we not confidently expect that their 
more favored sisters in this land of pros- 
perity will generously and quickly come 
to the rescue of these dying mothers and 
children of Cuba, and gladly contribute 
in the Master’s name to stem the tide of 
famine, of desolation, and of death? Let 
the response be prompt and liberal. Do 
not wait for the formation of a local 
Cuban Relief Committee, but send on 
your mite today, lest tomorrow it ma 

reach a day too late. “Inasmuch.as ye did it 


not unto one of these, ye did it not to Me.” 
* * 7 * * ¥ 


Boys and Girls [ay Help. 
EVERY CHILD may help in this life- 
saving effert. BOYS and GIRLS may 
band together for the solicitation of funds 
and supplies, and thus prove a mighty 
agency in this great International labor 
of love and helpfulness. Remember that 
EVERY CONTRIBUTION, however 
small, will be publicly acknowledged in 
the columns of THE. .CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, whether contributed .by the 
aged or the young. 

* * *® =. * * 

Form Committees Quickly. 

Let every Minister of the Gospel, every 


congregation, every Sunday School Su- - 


perintendent, every teacher, every Society 
of Christian Endeavor, every Epworth 
League, every Baptist Young Peoples’ 
Union, and every Cliristian Association of 
whatever character, at once form Local 
Cuban Relief Committees to carry on the 
work quickly, systematically and efficient- 
ly. Let some noble-hearted, generous, 
Godly man or woman, take the initiative 
today: make it your sacred, personal duty 
to act to-day. Let not an hour be lost; 
time is precious, and thousands of lives 
are in the balance. : 

Rescue the perishing, 

Care for the dying, 
Snatch them in pity from want and the grave. 

* * * * * * 


As soon as your Committee is formed, 
send the news to THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD, 160-170 Bible House, New York 
City, and duplicates of this page will be 
sent free of all expense, to help you in this 
beneficent work. 

* * *- * * om 
Famine Supplies Required. 

Not only money, but light clothing for 
men, women and children; corn, wheat, 
oat meal, hominy, medicine and blankets 
are heartily welcome, and the most exten- 
sive freight accommodations have been 
secured for free transportation to Cuba. 

Address all remittances direct to THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160-170 Bible 
House, New York City, and write to the 
same address for shipping directions for 
all supplies of whatever character. Try 
to get at least one carload in your’com- 
munity. When you write give fullest 
particulars, and carefully state ful) name 
and Post-office address of every con- 
tributor. 


Address; CUBAN FAMINE RELIEF WORK, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, | 60-170 Bible House, New York. 


“Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 


Cuiba’s Pathetic Appeal 


Men, Women and Children Piteously Plead for Bread—People Dying from Starva- 
uares—The Death Rate Multiplied T 
o will Lend a Hand to Save the Perishing ? 
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